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A Chip Off the Old Bush Block 


M aureen Dowd buried the 
lead in her New York 
Times column last week. 
You had to slog through the jokes 
about A1 Gore—“so feminized and 
diversified and ecologically correct, 
he’s practically lactating”—to get 
to the really good stuff; i.e., her 
chat with George W. Bush at the 
Bush family home in Kenneb- 
unkport, where they were celebrat¬ 
ing the old man’s 75th birthday. 
Gov. Bush revealed himself to 
Dowd as, well, a late-nineties ver¬ 
sion of his father. He’s not the 
world’s smoothest off-the-cuff 
speaker, but he’s exceedingly in 
touch with how he feels about how 
he’s doing at playing his important 
role in the scheme of things: 

“All I can tell you,” George W. 
told Dowd, “is I was fairly anxious 
for the week leading up to this, but 
when I got up there in Cedar 


Rapids, it felt good. I think that’s 
an interesting measurement. 

“I’m telling you, people out 
there, they’re looking for some¬ 
thing—dignity, integrity, opti¬ 
mism, big themes [the vision 
thing?]. I know what I believe in. I 
believe the big issues are going to 
be China and Russia. There will be 
moments when situations, inci¬ 
dents will flare up. It’s important 
for the president to think globally. 
But in the long run, security in the 
world is going to be how do we deal 
with China and how do we deal 
with Russia. People think the Russ¬ 
ian situation, or used to think, Rus¬ 
sia was not an issue. It’s a huge 
issue. But if the East Timorians 
decide to revolt. I’m sure I’ll have a 
statement. 

“I think what’s important for 
you to know is that I feel I know 
what to do. I really do. I may not be 


able to tell you exactly the nuance 
of the East Timorian situation but 
I’ll ask Condy Rice or I’ll ask Paul 
Wolfowitz or I’ll ask Dick Cheney. 
I’ll ask the people who’ve had expe¬ 
rience. 

“I’m smart enough to know 
what I don’t know and I have good 
judgment about who will either be 
telling me the truth or has got some 
agenda that is not a right agenda. 
And I’m tough enough to tell some¬ 
body to kiss off if they’re trying to 
put one over on me or on the coun¬ 
try.” 

The Scrapbook is reassured 
that Bush feels he knows what to 
do, especially those key presiden¬ 
tial skills of issuing statements in 
response to crises and being tough 
enough to tell an adviser to kiss off. 
Just one question: If, say, Condy 
and Paul should ever disagree, who 
gets to break the tie? 


In Praise of Bipartisanship 

A fter months in which the mainstream press 
bemoaned the excessive partisanship in Washing¬ 
ton, there were a couple of strikingly bipartisan votes in 
the House last week. Funny thing, though: This new 
spirit of bipartisanship went utterly unappreciated. 

In one instance, Michigan’s John Dingell, the senior 
Democrat in the House, made common cause with sup¬ 
posed iiber-partisan Republican Tom DeLay of Texas to 
pass a gun-control measure that was less strict than the 
Senate’s and, hence, deeply disappointing to the White 
House, not to mention all the gun-controllers in the 
media. Dingell brought along with him a substantial 
contingent of 45 Democrats who joined with 173 
Republicans in passing the bill—which is about as 
bipartisan as it gets these days. 

A second instance: 45 Democrats also joined 203 
Republicans to pass the Ten Commandments Defense 


Act, which restores to the states the freedom to post the 
Ten Commandments in government buildings, includ¬ 
ing schools. (The bill, by the way, was a small victory for 
the Gary Bauer campaign. Bauer had worked last year 
on crafting the measure with its sponsor. Republican 
Robert Aderholt of Alabama.) But again, there was neg¬ 
ligible praise for the spirit of comity that saw so many 
Democrats crossing the aisle. 

All of this is something to bear in mind the next 
time you hear a lament about the “death of bipartisan¬ 
ship.” Apparently “real” bipartisanship is when House 
Republicans join the “Democratic” side, not when 
Democrats cross over. 

The debate on the Ten Commandments bill also led 
to the solecism of the year: Democrat Nita Lowey of 
New York opposed it because, she said, “I cannot super¬ 
impose my views on other people”—something. The 
Scrapbook suspects, that only superliberals worry 
about. 
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Casual 

Rolodeath 


I own a Rolodex that I inherit¬ 
ed—took, really—from some¬ 
one dear to me after his death, 
nearly a decade ago. It is black, 
plastic, hump-backed like a 1942 
Plymouth coupe, and made by a 
firm called Zephyr American Corp. 
I don’t know how long ago it was 
manufactured, but it already has 
that lovely obsolescent look about 
it, strictly B.c. (Before Computers), 
as if it came from the age of adding 
and mimeograph machines. I must 
have used an address book before I 
acquired it, and now I use a com¬ 
puter to record all my e-mail 
addresses. I should probably toss it 
out, but find I cannot bring myself 
to do so. Even though barely a 
decade in my possession, it con¬ 
tains too much of my history. 

I wish I could tell you that it is a 
power Rolodex—powerful in the 
sense of recording many of the 
great names of the past half centu¬ 
ry. Mine does have a few good 
names—mostly of writers, editors, 
and intellectuals, with one famous 
painter—but no really knock-out, 
this-one-will-get-your-attention- 
Howard names. The Rolodex of a 
man or woman who has lived any 
sort of public life ought to provide a 
preview, or coming attraction, for 
the rich index of his or her autobi¬ 
ography. Mine, I fear, disappoints. 
No cards for Cary Grant, Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek, Sir Georg Solti, 
Picasso’s last wife, Paul Valery’s 
grandson, though it does have a 
card for one English lord (alas, a 
mere life peer), one United States 
senator, and one person who has 
had a sex-change operation. 

In fact, my Rolodex has cards for 
a number of people whose names I 
do not myself recall: ephemeral 


sub-editors of the New York Times 
Book Review , men who install 
stereo equipment, a shop (long 
defunct) that sold juggling equip¬ 
ment. As a quondam teacher, I have 
too many students in this Rolodex. 
I’m not sure why I bothered to 
record their names and phone 
numbers, since no one is more dif¬ 
ficult to reach by phone than stu¬ 
dents, that transient class which is 
also, in my view, easily the world’s 
most unreliable ethnic group. 

T his Rolodex reveals a man no 
longer in the flush or rush of 
youth. The names of several doc¬ 
tors are in it: cardiologists, rheuma¬ 
tologists, internists, dentists, but 
not yet (touch wood) any oncolo¬ 
gist or shrink. (Physicians heal thy- 
selves, is my motto, but, if you 
don’t mind, heal me first.) There 
are too many nice people whom I 
haven’t called in several years, a 
harsh reminder that I am not the 
most constant of friends, and a few 
with whom I have had what now 
begin to look like permanent 
fallings-out. 

I have the former office phone 
number of a man with the perfectly 
appropriate name of Hope who 
used to work for the MacArthur 
Foundation. Whenever he left his 
name on my answering machine, it 
got my blood running. He has long 
since left the job, and hope of large 
windfalls, as well as of a number of 
other things, has run out for me. 

What most impresses me, 
though, is the number of subtrac¬ 
tions, through death, that a run 
through the cards of my Rolodex 
shows. Henry James somewhere 
says that, when one reaches 50, 
someone he knows dies every day. 


Not quite statistically true, at least 
in my case, though as a habitual 
reader of the New York Times obitu¬ 
ary pages, I am regularly brought 
up short by how many people seem 
to be taking the ten-count that I 
have either known directly or know 
about through their connection 
with friends of mine. 

In my own Rolodex, kept over 
less than ten years, seventeen cards 
ought to be withdrawn, or at least 
have black borders drawn around 
them, to mark the decease of old 
friends, strong acquaintances, fami¬ 
ly. I haven’t the heart to do either. 
Quite the reverse, I rather like to 
come upon these names, allowing 
memories of these people to wash 
over me. For some reason, my 
Rolodex often opens to the card on 
which is written the name Erich 
Heller, the continental literary crit¬ 
ic, who was hard of hearing and 
who used inevitably to answer, in 
his strong Teutonic accent, my 
phone calls by saying: “Denk you, 
denk you, very veil—und you?” 
when in fact I hadn’t asked him 
how he was but had merely 
announced my name. 

One card in particular I cannot 
remove has the name of a young 
girl, written in green ink in her 
own small and elegant hand, a stu¬ 
dent of mathematics, brilliant and 
pretty, who turned up in her early 
twenties a manic-depressive and 
who, one night, unable to discern 
any charm in the world whatsoever, 
leaped from a ninth-story window 
to her death. 

I have no plans ever to write an 
autobiography. My letters, though 
great in number, tend to be laconic 
and not very intimate. But I won¬ 
der if there mightn’t be a publisher 
out there wishing to bring out my 
unexpurgated Rolodex. Interested 
parties are invited to write to my 
agent, Mr. Georges Borchardt, 
Georges Borchardt Inc., 136 E. 
57th St., New York, N.Y. 10022. 

Joseph Epstein 
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What 

Victory? 

A fter reading William Kristol and 
Robert Kagan’s editorial, I realized 
that the transformation of The Week¬ 
ly Standard’s editorial staff from con¬ 
servative to liberal is now complete 
(“Victory,” June 14). It sounded like 
something one would read in the liber¬ 
al mainstream press. It also sounded 
like the writers thought that the war, 
such as it was, is over, which it is not, 
and that the objectives of the war have 
been achieved, which they have not. 
They also failed to mention that 
because of our inept political and mili¬ 
tary leadership, Milosevic has been able 
to accomplish his goal of the ethnic 
cleansing of Kosovo, at a terrible cost 
in human suffering. 

When 19 NATO nations have diffi¬ 
culty controlling what goes on in an 
area about the size of Los Angeles 
County, we have big problems. It is not 
a time of celebration, as your editors 
seem to think. 

Victor R. Pool 
West Hills, CA 


W illiam Kristol and Robert 
Kagan’s “Victory” editorial is an 
insult to the rank and file American 
people. Of course, they are entitled to 
their opinion, but how dare they insult 
our intelligence by declaring a “tri¬ 
umph for American power and princi¬ 
ple.” So now it is our principle to 
engage in military action where we 
have not been invited, when we take it 
upon ourselves to intervene in the 
affairs of a sovereign nation? 

Please consider answering the fol¬ 
lowing questions, so we will all have a 
better understanding of what should be 
considered a “victory”: 

Is it victory to leave Milosevic in 
power? Is it victory to negotiate terms 
with an indicted war criminal? (I 
thought the victors dictated the terms 
of surrender.) Is it victory when our 
bombing assisted Milosevic in empty¬ 
ing Kosovo of hundreds of thousands 
of Albanians, which was his goal in the 
first place? Is it victory when we are 
going to have to station 7,000 or more 
troops in Kosovo for an indefinitely 
long time to keep the peace? Perhaps 
Kristol and Kagan would care to 


explain this upcoming deployment to 
the mothers and fathers who will have 
their sons and daughters involved in 
the peacekeeping operation. 

Robert Robinson 
QUEENSBURY, NY 


T he “Victory” editorial by William 
Kristol and Robert Kagan misses 
the big item. The loser in this war is, 
again, the American Constitution. Con¬ 
stitutionally, only Congress can declare 
war. Constitutionally, the Senate has to 
ratify treaties. Treaties cannot morph 
themselves into something else; specifi¬ 
cally, the North Atlantic Treaty Organi¬ 
zation cannot change its mission from a 
defensive alliance to an aggressive 
armed force intervening in a separate 



country’s civil war without a treaty 
amendment ratified by the U.S. Senate. 
But it has. This is a bad and disturbing 
precedent. 

William Weiss 
Flushing, OH 


I thought William Kristol and Robert 
Kagan’s victory in Kosovo proclama¬ 
tion was a trifle premature, coming as it 
did before a cease-fire, but now our boy 
president assures us that he has indeed 
won a great victory there. It’s a pity, of 
course, that the Russians are misbehav¬ 
ing again—perhaps they missed the 
victory issue. 

James H. Zeigler 
Lemon Grove, CA 


Dean of Pornography 

I am disturbed that The Weekly 
Standard would print an article 
such as Dennis Prager’s, which belongs 
in some far more liberal publication 
than one which purports to “raise a 
standard to which the wise and honest 
can repair” (“Divinity and Pornogra¬ 
phy,” June 14). If Prager’s article were 
satirical it might be excusable, for he 
shows nicely the hypocrisy of the left 
on a range of counts. But if the princi¬ 
ples of the left are wrong (as most sure¬ 
ly they are), then would that more lib¬ 
erals were hypocrites! Alas, rather than 
criticize the misguided principles of the 
left, Prager would seem to have liberals 
(and conservatives?) follow them more 
consistently. Indeed, his article is a 
ringing endorsement of new liberalism 
on a number of points. 

First, Prager’s insouciant dismissal 
of pornography as harmless “boys will 
be boys” play is misguided. The “plain 
fact” is that most men who enjoy look¬ 
ing at scantily clad women usually feel a 
bit dirty when they do it, especially 
when their wives or mothers find out. 
Nor is this phenomenon of shame cul¬ 
turally determined; it is no mistake that 
immediately upon eating the forbidden 
fruit, Adam and Eve realize they are 
naked and cover themselves, with 
apparent approval by God. 
Pornography endangers human beings 
by transforming them from persons 
(subjects with intelligence and free will) 
into objects for the satisfaction of self- 
centered desire. Thus it is not surpris¬ 
ing that criminologists have discovered 
a high correlation between pornogra¬ 
phy and certain kinds of violent crime. 
Sorry, but the feminists are correct on 
this one. 

Second, Prager claims that this case 
involves a “deprivation of privacy.” 
Does he know that word does not exist 
in the Constitution, that it is a figment 
of the Supreme Court’s imagination? 
Ostensibly he believes that “private” 
morality has no bearing on public life, 
as did the Court when it recklessly 
undermined both the Constitution and 
the deliberate majority of the American 
people. 

In accepting the liberal definition of 
liberty, Prager removes himself from 
the camp of George Washington (quot¬ 
ed above), who stated in his Farewell 
Address that “religion and morality are 
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indispensable supports” to public pros¬ 
perity. 

Third, Prager perpetuates the error 
that the Clinton impeachment was 
about sex. No (for the umpteenth 
time!), the trial was about perjury and 
obstruction of justice. Nonetheless, are 
these not the fruits of one who would 
violate the sacred vow of marriage (as 
the use of pornography surely does, I 
might add)? 

Finally, doesn’t Harvard, as a private 
institution, have a right to uphold a 
moral code among its faculty? In any 
case. Dean Thiemann certainly had no 
“right” to his position. Would Prager 
force Harvard by law to keep Dean 
Thiemann on the faculty against its 
wishes? 

No, Prager does not seem to be both¬ 
ered by public intrusions into private 
property, and he is assiduous to defend 
the right of individuals to engage in dis¬ 
graceful and immoral behavior. What 
new liberal would disagree? 
Fortunately, Dean Thiemann had the 
honor to resign, doing himself, 
Harvard, and the nation a great service. 

Nathan Schlueter 
Irving, TX 


D ennis Prager is on target in his 
defense of privacy, and there he 
should have stayed. He quickly finds 
himself on shaky ground in his defense 
of pornography. According to him, the 
viewing, enjoyment, and collecting of 
pornography is normal male heterosex¬ 
ual activity—and a perfectly harmless 
one at that. He further states that the 
men who consume it do not look upon 
those women as sexual objects. (Really! 
Just what are they looking at them as, 
intellectual challenges?) And then he 
equates society’s distaste for pornogra¬ 
phy with an attack on heterosexual 
men—a non sequitur. 

Would Prager encourage women to 
pursue a career in porn? Would he wel¬ 
come porn shops in his neighborhood? 
Doubtful. Yet he would qualify as a het¬ 
ero-basher by his own definition. 

Downloading, collecting, and view¬ 
ing pornography at work may be more 
stupid than immoral. Still, the stupidi¬ 
ty of Dean Thiemann’s act does not 
make pornography benign. Privacy 
should ensure that one can engage in all 
the socially acceptable (legal) behavior 
one wants (why were those technicians 


Correspondence 


perusing Thiemann’s files?), but typi¬ 
cally that protection does not extend to 
work, nor does it make things like 
pornography acceptable. 

Joan Adams 
N ew York, NY 


I n “Divinity and Pornography,” Den¬ 
nis Prager, along with Alan Der- 
showitz (strange bedfellows indeed), 
assails the Harvard Divinity School for 
extracting the resignation of Ronald 
Thiemann as dean. He then spends 
several hundred words attacking the 
reasons for this action, not as stated by 
the school, but as (supposedly) set forth 
by “[Tjhose who defend Harvard’s 
position...” 

Leaving aside the slipperiness of this 
approach, Prager proceeds to bloviate 
that the school has violated Thiemann’s 
“privacy” right to load pornography 
onto his office computer; that 
Thiemann is the victim of some vast 
left-wing conspiracy of politically cor¬ 
rect academics holding that heterosexu¬ 
al males indulging in cyber-peep are 
misogynists; and that all this represents 
some assault on the nature of the 
human heterosexual male. 

Prager could have used a shave by 
Occam’s razor. We needn’t assume more 
complex (or, as here, cosmic) reasons to 
explain a thing when a simple one will 
do. Try this: Thiemann’s office comput¬ 
er is used by him when he is supposed 
to be working there, doing his deanly 
duties. When you’re on company time, 
you should be doing the company’s 
work, not tickling your fancies by look¬ 
ing at computer images of naked ladies. 

James L. Wilcox 
Sherman Oaks, CA 


D ennis Prager aptly uses the con¬ 
cept of “heterophobia” to explain 
the forced resignation of the dean of 
Harvard’s Divinity School. But it 
would have been decent to at least 
acknowledge the deep intellectual debt 
owed to Daphne Patai, whose recent 
book, Heterophobia: Sexual Harassment 
and the Future of Feminism, provides the 
entire analytical basis for Prager’s arti¬ 
cle. Prager knows the debt well, since 
he interviewed Patai for an hour-long 
radio show on April 5. 

Robert M. Costrell 
Amherst, MA 


Dennis Prager responds: The fact 
is that this issue troubled me when I 
wrote the article. On the one hand, 
Daphne Patai wrote a marvelous 
book, Heterophobia, to which I 
devoted an entire hour on my radio 
show. On the other hand, I have spo¬ 
ken about feminist hostility to male 
heterosexual nature for years, and 
since she did not discuss pornography, 
but rather sexual harassment, I felt 
that I was in no way appropriating an 
idea. Nevertheless, in retrospect I 
wish I had cited Daphne Patai and 
her important book, and I apologize 
to her for not doing so. 

UKRAINIAN EXODUS 

A rnold Beichman’s article was hurt¬ 
ful and misleading (“Ukraine: 
Back to the Future,” June 7). Ukraine 
and Russia are two different nations. 
It is wrong to attribute to Ukraine 
anti-Semitic activity occurring in 
Russia. Ukraine has a tiny anti-Semit¬ 
ic UNA party; America, too, has its 
KKK, its Louis Farrakhan, and its 
David Duke. Anti-Semitism does not 
have the support of the Ukrainian 
government, churches, or populace. 

It is true that Jews are leaving 
Ukraine for Israel. They are doing so 
because of the bleak Ukrainian econo¬ 
my, not because of persecution. It is 
important to note that Ukraine is 
becoming a haven and transit point 
for departing Jews from all over the 
former Soviet Union. 

Roman Bombak 
Edmonton,Canada 


The Weekly Standard 

welcomes letters to the editor. 
Letters will be edited for length and 
clarity and must include the writer’s 
name, address, and phone number. 
All letters should be addressed: 
Correspondence Editor 
The Weekly Standard 
1150 17th St., NW 
Washington, DC 20036. 

You may also fax letters: (202) 293-4901. 
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Ail the President's 
Backstabbers 


T here is a scattering of what used to be called 
hard news in Bob Woodward’s latest hot 
Washington book, Shadow, though it is not 
clear whether anybody—even the author—much 
notices or cares. For example: Confusion has always 
surrounded the meaning of President Clinton’s vio¬ 
lent rage on December 6, 1997, after Secret Service 
officers at the White House’s northwest gate let slip 
to Monica Lewinsky that her 
pined-for ex-boyfriend-in-chief 
was at that very moment meeting 
privately with another woman, 

Eleanor Mondale. Critics of the 
president have theorized that he 
was at that point already concerned 
about Lewinsky’s potential testi¬ 
mony in the Paula Jones lawsuit— 
and thus alarmed that jealousy 
over Mondale might turn Lewin¬ 
sky against him. Clinton and Bruce 
Lindsey, however, have insisted 
under oath that Lewinsky’s pend¬ 
ing involvement in the case was 
completely unknown to them until 
later in the afternoon of December 
6, when the president’s personal 
attorney, Robert Bennett, first showed them her 
name on the plaintiff’s official witness list. And no 
one has been able to establish otherwise. 

Until now. Shadow reminds us that Bennett had 
received the witness list by fax at 5:40 p.m. the day 
before, December 5. The book also reports what the 
lawyer had done next: “Bennett immediately sent a 
copy of the witness list to Bruce Lindsey at the 
White House and another to Clinton”—in advance of 
the Mondale incident. “Bruce,” Bennett said, “here’s 
the witness list. Get back to us.” 

So: Yet another White House lie exploded, this 
specific explosion implicating the president of the 
United States once again in perjury and obstruction 
of justice. Does Woodward grasp the significance of 
this detail? If so, he has not let on in his book. And if 


he had, would it actually matter to most of his read¬ 
ers? Probably, sadly, no. As a serious political and 
legal issue, the Lewinsky episode has long since 
been consigned to history. 

Our political class does not look to Bob Wood¬ 
ward for meticulous analysis of such stuff, in any 
case. It looks to him instead, as it looks to no one 
else, for juicy fun. And here, as always, the genius 
interviewer delivers. For in the 
service of Shadow’s insider 
account of Clinton administration 
scandal management, Woodward 
has induced literally dozens of 
presidential aides and lawyers to 
dump on one another, betray 
excruciating first-family confi¬ 
dences, and generally behave like 
boors. There has never been gos¬ 
sip quite like it. Washington is 
agog. 

But exactly why the city 
should also claim to be surprised 
by any of this—and why so much 
of the surprise should be directed 
at Robert Bennett—is a curious 
question. Yes, Shadow includes 
exhaustive reconstructions of highly sensitive con¬ 
versations between the president and his lawyer, 
complete with elaborate descriptions of what Ben¬ 
nett’s thoughts were while he was listening to Clinton 
talk. Clinton reassures him after Bennett warns, “If 
you’re caught f-ing around in the White House, I’m 
not good enough to help you.” In the search for the 
elusive “distinguishing characteristic,” Bennett asks 
a series of Clinton’s buddies what the president’s 
penis looks like—and then asks the president him¬ 
self. Bennett tells Clinton that he thinks the presi¬ 
dent has lied to him about a past affair with 
Arkansas business executive Marilyn Jo Jenkins. 

All of which business is strictly privileged, a 
sanctionable violation of bar association rules if dis¬ 
closed by a personal lawyer, without authorization 
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from his client, to any third party. We know that the 
client in this case, Bill Clinton, did not grant Bob 
Woodward an interview. We cannot believe that 
Clinton would ever endorse public dissemination of 
such embarrassments. And so, for the identity of 
Woodward’s single “knowledgeable source” here, we 
are left with only one likely suspect, acting unilater¬ 
ally and therefore unethically. What, everyone won¬ 
ders, did Bob Bennett imagine he was doing when he 
spilled this way to the nation’s most famous 
reporter? 

He probably imagined what every other heedless 
“knowledgeable source” cited in Woodward’s foot¬ 
notes imagined: that he would never get caught, 
because when it came time actually to write it all 
down, the nation’s most famous 
reporter would try a little harder 
to disguise who had told him 
what. Didn’t happen. Now it’s too 
late. Bennett, more than anyone, 
must be panicked out of his mind. 

Or at least the talk-show gab- 
sters believe he should be. It 
seems to have escaped their atten¬ 
tion that in Shadow many other 
people have failed to keep secrets 
much more damaging to Bill and 
Hillary. Clinton, the book reports, 
in what he no doubt thought was 
a private post-confession phone 
conversation with James Carville, 
was grief-stricken that his wife “is 
not going to forgive me.” Mrs. 

Clinton, in similarly private con¬ 
versations with various “women friends” late last 
summer, desperately attempted to convince herself 
that the Lewinsky affair was only sex to her hus¬ 
band—not true “partnership.” And so on and end¬ 
lessly on. Each of which revelations comes from a 
“knowledgeable source” whose behavior is manifest¬ 
ly caddish and whose identity appears transparently 
obvious. 

Bennett’s, for that matter, is not even the book’s 
most devastating violation of attorney-client confi¬ 
dentiality. That honor must be reserved to Sydney 
Hoffman, one of the new lawyers retained by Monica 
Lewinsky after she sacked William Ginsburg in ear¬ 
ly June 1998. Right off the bat, Hoffman spent five 
hours debriefing her client. And she quickly con¬ 
cluded, according to Woodward, that Lewinsky was 
“delusional” and suffering from a “deep obsession.” 
Then, Hoffman consulted a number of psychiatrists, 
who persuaded her that it was “highly possible that 
Lewinsky had a form of Clara Bow syndrome, 
named after the famous silent film actress who 


couldn’t say no.” Or “perhaps Lewinsky had eroto¬ 
mania, an abnormally strong sexual desire.” Nice of 
Hoffman—sorry, a “knowledgeable source”—to pass 
this on. 

And leaving the brutality of private-sector 
lawyers behind for a moment, what of the official 
attorneys so prominently involved in last year’s 
scandal? From the very beginning, these men and 
women, from White House Counsel Charles F. C. 
Ruff on down, loudly proclaimed that the confiden¬ 
tiality of their advice to Bill Clinton was a matter not 
just of ancient legal ethics, but of constitutional 
importance. If Kenneth Starr’s grand jury forced 
them to reveal the substance of their guidance, then 
the presidency as an institution would be grievously 
harmed. 

But again and again in Shadow, 
Woodward quotes these very same 
White House lawyers acknowledg¬ 
ing in private, at the time, that the 
privilege they were asserting in 
public was fictitious. And, as if to 
prove that the privilege was also 
trivial—and to compound the hy¬ 
pocrisy—“knowledgeable sources” 
now explain to Bob Woodward the 
very things they tried to withhold 
from Starr. Clinton’s exposure in 
Shadow by his own staff lawyers— 
who mock and disbelieve him 
behind his back whenever they 
take a break from savaging one 
another—is every bit as porno¬ 
graphic, in its way, as anything in 
the independent counsel’s report. 

No, this is not by any stretch of the imagination 
run-of-the-mill staff-level “leaking.” It is a betrayal 
of the president and his wife, by their putative allies, 
on a chilling scale. But again, we ask: Why should it 
genuinely surprise anyone? Bill Clinton is an 
uncommonly dishonorable man. It stands to reason 
that he would be “supported,” if that’s the word for 
it, by equally dishonorable aides. 

Is there anything new, then, about dishonor in 
the Age of Clinton, and does Shadow have anything 
to tell us about it? Yes there is, and yes it does. In 
one truly depressing passage of the book, former 
Clinton scandal spokesman Mark Fabiani, among 
the few administration officials to speak to Wood¬ 
ward on the record, describes how it was that he 
came to take his thankless job in the first place. 
Harold Ickes summoned him to the White House 
and demanded that he abandon his post at the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development to 
come on board. Fabiani initially said no; he liked 
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the job he already had. So Ickes bluntly threatened 
to get him fired. And while Fabiani was collecting 
himself from this shock, Ickes offered another blan¬ 
dishment. “Look,” Ickes pointed out, “the president 
needs to be reelected.” 

“Mulling it over,” Woodward reports, “Fabiani 
decided he had to get beyond Ickes’s threat about 
losing his current job. It was despicable, but Ickes’s 
later arguments were compelling.” 

There you have it: Ickes’s later arguments were 
compelling. If throwing in with people you know to 
be despicable, and defending their lies and lying 
some yourself in the bargain ... if this is what’s 
necessary to win, well, then it’s okay. 

You would not think individuals at the highest 
level of our government would ever say anything 
like this out loud. You would not think, for example, 


that Vice President Gore could, without apparent 
embarrassment on national television last week, so 
coolly explain why he is now prepared to denounce 
as “inexcusable” presidential behavior he vigorously 
defended not six months ago. His now inoperative 
denials that the president was lying about Monica 
Lewinsky, according to Gore, must be understood 
“in the context of . . . what I felt was a partisan 
effort in the Congress to remove him from office.” I 
didn’t believe it, that is to say, but pretending I did 
was necessary to win. 

And does Washington seem at all surprised that 
such situational ethics is explicitly asserted as an 
appropriate element of the nation’s public life? No, it 
does not. That, perhaps, is the biggest and worst sur¬ 
prise of all. 

—David Tell, for the Editors 


Bush and the Litmus Test 


by Fred Barnes 

G eorge W. Bush expected to be asked about 
appointing anti-abortion judges at the first 
press conference of his presidential cam¬ 
paign on June 14. The night 
before, chief Bush strategist 
Karl Rove told at least one 
reporter that Bush was ready 
with an answer. No, he would¬ 
n’t pick judges by the single 
standard of whether they 
oppose abortion and are ready 
to overturn Roe v. Wade, the 
1973 Supreme Court decision 
that legalized abortion. And 
that’s what Bush said when the 
first two questions were on 
exactly this subject. “There is 
no litmus test except for 
whether or not judges will 
strictly interpret the Constitu¬ 
tion,” he declared. Bush and his 
advisers hoped this would take 
the wind out of the issue and 
end the media’s harping on 
abortion. It didn’t—quite the 
contrary. 

Why didn’t it? The reason is 
Bush’s handling of abortion is too cute. He’s trying 
to square a circle by appealing to both sides of the 


abortion debate at the 
same time. Sure, he’s 
pro-life and always has 
been. He favors a consti¬ 
tutional amendment 
banning abortion in all cases except rape, incest, and 
saving the life of the mother. And just a week before 
the press conference, he had signed into law, as gov¬ 
ernor of Texas, a requirement that 
parents be notified if their teenage 
daughter is seeking an abortion. 
Substantively, this was a marginal 
gain for the pro-life cause. But 
politically and symbolically, it was 
important, and Bush had fought 
hard to achieve it. 

The cuteness comes in when 
Bush explains his position. His 
aim is to hold onto anti-abortion 
voters while not alienating moder¬ 
ately pro-choice voters. (He has no 
illusions about winning over the 
unswerving, abortion-on-demand 
crowd.) Bush and his advisers 
think the issue is a minefield to be 
tiptoed through rather than one, 
like compassionate conservatism, 
* on which Bush can make political 
| headway. They regard abortion as 
5 an issue with potential only for 
| harm. So he doesn’t bring up abor¬ 
tion on his own. It’s never men¬ 
tioned, for instance, in his stump speech. When 
asked, however, he has two options. He can stress his 
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opposition to abortion, the pro-life side. Or he can 
emphasize how magnanimous he is toward those 
who don’t agree with him. This is his non-dogmatic 
or pro-tolerance side. At the press conference, held 
in New Castle, New Hampshire, and attended by 
scores of reporters and 34 TV cameras, Bush tilted 
pro-tolerance. And he continued to do so in TV 
interviews. 

There was a price to pay for this. First, it rejuve¬ 
nated the campaigns of Bush’s conservative rivals in 
the GOP presidential race by giving them an issue 
on which to attack Bush and attract press attention. 
Gary Bauer, for example, had prompted the ques¬ 
tions on abortion in the first place by challenging 
Bush to promise to appoint only judges who oppose 
abortion and, presumably, favor reversing Roe v. 
Wade. After the press conference, Bauer said Bush’s 
comments “represent an abject retreat in the 25-year 
fight to overturn Roe v. Wade.” Pat Buchanan said 
Bush’s stance was “grossly inadequate.” Dan Quayle 
insisted he would name pro-life judges. Steve Forbes 
said he’d pick judges who believe in “the sanctity of 
life.” 

Worse, there were private complaints to the Bush 
campaign that he’d gone too far in appeasing pro- 
choice voters. This may have prompted the spin that 
Bush was victimized by an unfortunate choice of 
words: “no litmus test.” It’s true Bush repeated that 
phrase after a reporter used it in his question. And 
it’s also true that the phrase is deployed by liberals 
and the media against pro-life Republicans. (They 
never zing President Clinton for having an explicit 
litmus test in nominating only pro -Roe judges.) But 
“no litmus test” actually does reflect Bush’s position. 
“He doesn’t believe in litmus tests,” says an adviser. 
“He’s said that right along. He’s happy with that. It 
is the correct response.” 

More aggravating to Bush, his handling of ques¬ 
tions on abortion whetted the media’s appetite to ask 
him more, and it’s a subject he’s not eager to hold 
forth on. Not that the press needed much whetting. 
Bush got three questions on abortion last March 
after announcing his presidential exploratory com¬ 
mittee, and Ron Fournier of the Associated Press 
followed up in an interview the next day with more 
questions. Reporters, of course, rarely badger 
Democrats on abortion. But they love going after 
Republicans who seem uncertain, conflicted, or 
uneasy in discussing the issue. Bush, for instance, is 
reluctant to state his view of Roe v. Wade. Last 
August, I asked him three times if he’d like to see 
Roe overturned. Each time, he was unresponsive, 
saying merely that it wouldn’t be reversed anytime 
soon. More often than not, Bush’s answers on abor¬ 
tion invite more questions. 
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Hours after the New Hampshire press confer¬ 
ence, Carl Cameron of Fox News Channel inquired 
why Bush isn’t actively pushing for enactment of the 
constitutional amendment barring abortion. “There 
are not votes to pass a constitu¬ 
tional amendment,” Bush said. 

“You can push it, but it’s like 
pushing against a brick wall. I 
mean, America’s not ready for a 
constitutional amendment. . . . 

We can play like [the votes are] 
there, but they’re not there. One 
of these days hopefully it will hap¬ 
pen. But I’ll lead, I’m a leader.” 

Two things are wrong with his 
answer. Support for abortion is 
hardly a brick wall. In fact, opin¬ 
ion has shifted in the late 1990s 
toward the pro-life position. The 
pro-choice majority has vanished, 
dropping from 56 percent in 1996 
to 48 percent now in a USA Today/CNN poll. Folks 
who identify themselves as pro-life rose from 36 per¬ 
cent to 42 percent. And Bush’s definition of leader¬ 
ship is painfully constricted. The greatest moments 
in politics come when leaders push against walls. 
This happened on civil rights, on welfare reform, on 
the Berlin Wall itself. Even his father, President 
Bush, pushed against a wall in assembling an inter¬ 
national force against Iraq in 1991. 

The day after the New Hampshire press confer¬ 
ence, the matter of leadership arose again when Bush 
was asked by Candy Crowley of CNN about his 
refusal to support a litmus test. “My hopes are that 
every child, every unborn child is protected by law 


and welcomed to life,” he said. “And I believe that 
and I feel that strongly. I also recognize that I’m 
talking about an ideal world, and we don’t live in an 
ideal world right now. So in the meantime ... we 
need a leader to bring people to 
understand the importance of ban¬ 
ning partial-birth abortion, having 
parental-notification laws, not 
spending taxpayer money on abor¬ 
tion.” But no leadership is needed 
on these abortion-related issues. 
These are precisely the areas where 
the public is already overwhelm¬ 
ingly on board. 

Bush aides claim they’re con¬ 
tent to have Bush attacked by both 
pro-life absolutists and pro-abor¬ 
tion zealots. I doubt it. Bush does¬ 
n’t want abortion to be a high-visi- 
bility issue in the campaign, and 
the attacks tend to keep it visible. 
“It’s an important issue,” he told Candy Crowley. 
“There are a lot of important issues.” To make the 
issue recede, Bush would have to stop being cute. He 
won’t be taken seriously as a principled foe of abor¬ 
tion if he continues to imply he’ll do little to disturb 
the status quo. Better to make the case for a constitu¬ 
tional amendment than to endorse it and then 
declare it unattainable. The latter approach raises 
still another question for reporters to ask. Why does¬ 
n’t Bush have the courage of his pro-life convic¬ 
tions? 

Fred Barnes is executive editor of The Weekly Stan¬ 
dard. 
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The Forbes $1,000 

by David Brooks 

New York 

our years AGO, Steve Forbes hosted a tri¬ 
umphant fund-raiser at the Waldorf Astoria in 
New York. It was a large, well-orchestrated 
event, and Forbes delivered a stirring speech that 
gave his newborn presidential campaign instant 
credibility. Last Thursday, Forbes held another big 
fund-raising dinner at the Waldorf. It was a success 
financially, raising over $1 million. But the reviews 
from the people at the tables were not glowing. “Was¬ 
n’t that awful?” one big-name conservative asked 


when I bumped into him in the 
hallway afterwards. “That was 
awful,” a Wall Street guy com¬ 
plained, when we ducked into 
the hotel bar to catch a little of 
the Knicks game. “I’m sure I’ve been at a worse polit¬ 
ical event at some point in my life,” a longtime 
Forbes loyalist noted, “but at the moment I can’t 
remember one.” 

These instant reactions overstate the case, and it’s 
silly to judge a whole campaign by one speech, espe¬ 
cially this early in the season. Steve Forbes has 
proven he can be a formidable presidential candidate. 
He is the most effective spokesman for some of the 
party’s best policy ideas, like Social Security reform. 

Nonetheless, the stumble last Thursday is inter- 
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esting, for two reasons. First, it shows what can hap¬ 
pen when an ideas-based candidate tries to turn him¬ 
self into a professional campaigner, complete with 
marketing gimmicks and packaging strategies. And 
second, the event says something about the state of 
conservatism. Because while the GOP establishment 
has flocked to George W. Bush, Forbes is the candi¬ 
date of the conservative establishment. Forbes has 
spent his life championing conservative ideas, and 
activists and idea mavens admire him. On policy 
grounds, Forbes is 
closer to the right¬ 
leaning think tanks, 
magazines, and editor¬ 
ial pages than any of 
the other candidates. 

So the fate of Forbes’s 
campaign is an indica¬ 
tor of the health of the 
conservative move¬ 
ment. 

First the packaging 
and presentation. It’s 
already clear that it is 
going to be harder this 
year for candidates to 
wow fund-raiser audi¬ 
ences than it has ever 
been. In past years, 
people who plunked 
down $1,000 for a 
chicken dinner were 
probably pretty com¬ 
mitted to the candi¬ 
date. But these days, 
the Dow is near 
11,000, and for a lot of 
people a $1,000 dona¬ 
tion is not that big a 
deal. So if a client or 
colleague leans on 
them to buy a plate at 
a dinner, they do it, 
even if they’re not that 
enthusiastic about the candidate. The audiences this 
year will not be so easy. 

And on Thursday night, Forbes did little to 
prime them. All the other speakers (and there were 
many) delivered their remarks from behind the 
lectern. But Forbes pulled a half-Liddy. He stood 
away from the lectern in the middle of the stage, 
which was bare but for the two TelePrompTers. The 
effect of seeing him up there alone in full body view 
was to magnify any awkwardness, especially the fact 
that Forbes had no place to put his hands. Forbes 


now speaks like someone who has been overcoached, 
who is trying to remember the pre-choreographed 
hand gestures and the by-the-book vocal inflections 
he has been taught. In 1996, Forbes was appealing 
because he was not a professional politician. He was 
running because no one else was advancing his ideas. 
Now he presents himself as a professional campaign¬ 
er, just not a polished one, complete with all the 
career-politician cliches, like balloons and streamers 
that drop down at the end of the speech, and stan¬ 
dard stump phrases 
like, “I am running for 
president because I 
want the American 
people to win.” 

Another problem 
was that though the 
dinner started at 7:30, 
Forbes didn’t get up to 
speak until 10:00. A 
series of speakers came 
before him to tell us 
what a good man 
Forbes is. Some of 
these speakers—like 
Ohio secretary of state 
Ken Blackwell and 
Godfather’s Pizza 
chairman Herman 
Cain—were magnifi¬ 
cent, but some were 
not so good. A ranch 
owner from Montana 
said Forbes has the 
“skill set” to be presi¬ 
dent. She praised him 
by saying he personal¬ 
ly knows his dry 
cleaner. Furthermore, 
there was a longish 
campaign video that 
showed even more 
people—like Arm¬ 
strong Williams, Wal¬ 
ter Williams, and Caspar Weinberger—extolling 
Forbes’s virtues. The combined effect was numbing. 
Judging from this event and the early TV ads, the 
Forbes people think they need to humanize their guy 
in order to get people to listen to his ideas. But it’s 
hard to run a campaign filled with lavish praise for 
the candidate when everybody knows that the candi¬ 
date is paying for most of it himself. 

Flaws in presentation can at least be addressed, 
and these may have just reflected Forbes on a bad 
night—all candidates have them. The ideological 
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problem is more troubling. There was something 
missing in the substance of the candidate’s speech, 
and the lack reflected a deficiency not just of Forbes 
but of contemporary conservatism. The problem lies 
not in specific policies. Forbes has deemphasized the 
flat tax this year and emphasized issues like Social 
Security reform, health care choice, and school 
choice. These are all great issues, and Forbes knows 
the substance better than anyone. The problem was 
in the way he tried to connect the policies to a larger 
vision. 

Thematically, the speech was flat—which George 
W. Bush’s kickoff speech (all theme) was not. To 
understand this, it helps to remember that the con¬ 
servative movement has been out of step with Ameri¬ 
ca for the past four years. During the 1995 budget 
fight, conservatives hungered for aggressive slashing 
of government. The country did not. During Lewin¬ 
sky, conservatives hungered for impeachment. The 
country did not. In essence, much of the movement 
still longs for the conservative revolution that 
seemed in the offing in 1994 but never came about. 
The country is off in another direction. 

The Bush, Dole, McCain, and Bauer campaigns 
have at least made efforts to adapt to the electorate of 


the moment. But Forbes has essentially stuck with 
the GOP theme of 1994. The key word in the Forbes 
campaign is “freedom.” That was the theme of the 
Gingrich moment: The government should “Leave 
Us Alone.” Hillary and her regulators should get off 
our backs. But post-Lewinsky and post-Littleton, it 
hardly seems that America’s problem is that we are 
not free enough. Rather it seems that American cul¬ 
ture lacks self-control, real standards, and respected 
authority figures. The emphasis on freedom and 
emancipation seems out of step with the times. 

The Forbes campaign may right itself and go on 
to capture the nomination. But if things don’t go 
well, the conservative establishment will have to ask 
itself some hard questions. Has the movement ossi¬ 
fied? Is it out of step with the times? Why do the 
politicians who are most intimately connected with 
the think tanks and idea journals, like Newt Gin¬ 
grich, Dan Quayle, Phil Gramm, and Steve Forbes, 
fail in the national arena, while those who remain at 
some distance from the conservative establishment 
succeed? 

David Brooks is a senior editor of The Weekly Stan¬ 
dard. 


Back to Belgrade 

by Stefan Halper 

Belgrade 

ust months AGO, the Hotel Metropole in down¬ 
town Belgrade was bustling with tourists, journal¬ 
ists, a travel service, a hair salon, and a nightclub. 
Now, it is dingy, cavernous—and empty. A desk 
clerk staring at rows of keys on hooks over vacant- 
room numbers wonders whether the bombing will 
really stop. The manager, remembering me from an 
autumn visit, offers a shot of slivovitz and adds, 
“Ten years, three wars—it’s a catastrophe.” In the 
bar—usually open until 4:00 a.m., now closing at 
dinner time—the bartender, a Harry Hope double 
from O’Neill’s “The Iceman Cometh,” says “I’m 
here 17 years, now I’m 52—it’s all finished.” Reflect¬ 
ing disgust and relief, and convinced of bad times 
ahead, he says there’s nothing for him here, maybe 
there’s work in Germany. All of this from the staff of 
a hotel partly owned by Mira Markovic, the presi¬ 
dent’s wife. 

Milosevic is edging into Ceausescu country. He’d 
be a goner today were it up to the average Radovan 


and Natasha. But the Balkans 
has its own rhythm. 

Taxi drivers, on learning I 
am an American, hold Clinton 
and Milosevic jointly responsi¬ 
ble for a senseless war. A banker who has met Milo¬ 
sevic several times repeats the mantra “three wars in 
ten years,” adding, “We’ve lost them all—it’s insani¬ 
ty.” 

This is a city on edge, self-pitying, mired in 
anger, unable to connect the war’s causes with its 
results. Only a few I spoke to could see past Milose¬ 
vic and the crumpled economy to a murky future in 
Europe. Nor, with Russian troops rumbling through 
Belgrade, were people aware that NATO is occupy¬ 
ing Kosovo. Even fewer knew that Milosevic has 
been indicted for war crimes by the Hague tri¬ 
bunal—issues that will be back to haunt. 

For Milosevic, it’s more than a question of 
whether the center will hold—his survival, in the 
near term, requires that he find a way to offset and 
contain pressure from both the nationalist right and 
Western-oriented left. Equally serious is the alien¬ 
ation of two core institutions, the security forces and 
the church. Though Milosevic still controls the 
army and police, there is growing bitterness in the 
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ranks. A senior military commander, smarting at the 
defeat delivered by the Alliance in a war he wanted 
no part of, told me the army was “embarrassed in the 
final days by a bloated KLA that acted as NATO’s 
shock troops in southern and western Kosovo.” Dis¬ 
putes between the paramilitary police and the mili¬ 
tary, which were rife before March 24 and then 
dampened by the bombing, have erupted again with 
a vengeance. 

For its part, the Holy Synod of the Serbian 
Orthodox Church on June 15 called for a new gov¬ 
ernment, saying: “We demand that the federal presi¬ 
dent and his government resign in the interest and 
salvation of the people, so that new officials, accept¬ 
able at home and abroad, can take responsibility for 
the people and their future as a National Salvation 
Government.” The church thus underscored its sup¬ 
port for the people and the nation, and separated 
their interests from those of Milosevic. Interestingly, 
the church, which is most powerful in the country¬ 
side, moved to disassociate itself with Milosevic only 
one day after deputy premier Vojislav Seselj 
resigned, distancing his rural-based Serbian Radical 
party from the govern¬ 
ment. And so in one week 
the regime’s rural root was 
bruised, if not broken. 

Both Milosevic and the 
radical nationalist Seselj, 
who rejected the peace 
agreement, have exploited 
the Serb instinct to take 
defeat as a sort of victory— 
a syndrome that goes back 
to the Battle of the Black¬ 
bird Fields in Kosovo 
when the Ottomans over¬ 
whelmed Serb defenders in 
1389. It was not the defeat 
that lived on but the heroic 
struggle to block the Mus¬ 
lim advance that became 
the stuff of folklore and 
grade school skits. Both 
men have artfully elicited 
these emotions in the past 
decade, playing on Serb 
bitterness about sanctions 
and the country’s pariah 
status in Europe. But for 
Milosevic, at least, with the 
public frustrated over the 
“dismemberment” of Ser¬ 
bia, this gambit is wearing 
thin. 


Factions in Belgrade are hardening, and Milose¬ 
vic’s room for maneuver has sharply narrowed. 
Some of Belgrade’s seasoned tea-leaf readers suspect 
the Seselj resignation is a Balkan bargain—not at all 
what it seems. They believe Seselj and Milosevic are 
joined at the hip, that the resignation is an arrange¬ 
ment allowing Seselj freedom to criticize and draw 
off rising nationalist emotion. They say Seselj will 
consolidate the nationalist base but not attempt to 
topple the government, at least for now. They believe 
he wants to avoid responsibility for administering 
the devastated economy and knows, in any case, he 
would be unacceptable to the West as an aid recipi¬ 
ent. Moreover, Milosevic has the keys to a closet full 
of skeletons and private financial arrangements ben¬ 
efiting Seselj that would be put at risk were he to 
move against the government. 

The resignation, moreover, allows Milosevic to 
move toward the pro-Western Vuk Draskovic, leader 
of the Serbian Renewal Movement, who urges that 
common ground with the West be explored. Milose¬ 
vic believes this more moderate cast will perhaps 
dampen Western determination to snub him on 
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reconstruction talks. Draskovic told me that “peace 
means reconciliation and democratic reform with 
full cooperation with the European Union and the 
U.S.—but we must have economic aid.” 

Draskovic’s “engagement” camp is bolstered by 
Bogoljub Karic, minister without portfolio. Karic, 
an enigmatic Kosovo-born Serb entrepreneur with 
investments in Russia, Eastern Europe, and 
Yugoslavia and links to the 
Milosevic family, wants 
direct relations with Wash¬ 
ington and rapid move¬ 
ment to a market economy. 

While aspects of his back¬ 
ground are questionable— 
the British Foreign Office 
says “He’s not dinner-par¬ 
ty material”—he has sup¬ 
porters in Washington and 
is opposed by the old-line 
socialist clique. Moreover, 
he has drawn support from 
the Group of 17, an inde¬ 
pendent group of econo¬ 
mists who advocate a cur¬ 
rency board, dual circula¬ 
tion of dinars and deutsche 
marks, and a reformed 
banking system that would 
issue credit in marks to 
stop debt repayments in 
inflated dinars. Most 
important, Karic has 
developed an independent 
following among those 
who seek a transitional fig¬ 
ure and a break with the 
regime. 

Though Milosevic’s 
tactics have bought him 
some time, critical to his survival is whether he can 
deliver reconstruction aid and by what mechanisms 
it is provided. Group of 17 economists told me 1998 
industrial production was 38 percent of 1989’s and 
this year’s industrial production will be 45 percent 
lower than last year’s because of the bombing. They 
calculate that if reconstruction aid is withheld, an 
isolated Serbia will need 16 years to return to pre¬ 
bombing conditions. Were that to occur, analysts 
forecast a humanitarian crisis this winter, wide-scale 
unemployment, suppression of the opposition, the 
flight of intellectuals, and conditions allowing Milo¬ 
sevic to turn against the Alliance frustration proper¬ 
ly directed at him—all outcomes unacceptable to the 
West. Yet if aid is provided through the government, 


Milosevic will use it to offset these and more specific 
political pressures as he did in 1996, when workers 
stayed home rather than join student demonstra¬ 
tions in return for the government’s paying their 
back wages and pensions. 

One aspiring political figure emphasized, “If you 
want Serbs to be part of Europe, bypass the govern¬ 
ment and send reconstruction money through non¬ 
governmental organiza¬ 
tions or a multilateral com¬ 
mission. Raise people’s 
expectations, reach the 
workers and farmers who 
want to restart their lives, 
labor leaders and others. 
The priorities are electrici¬ 
ty, the bridges, and the peo¬ 
ple who lost jobs. But of 
paramount importance is 
access to the media. We 
need private television sta¬ 
tions and newspapers to tell 
the people what has hap¬ 
pened and to get early elec¬ 
tions.” 

Milosevic is already 
using the crisis to present 
the West with the dilemma 
of dealing with an indicted 
war criminal—and point¬ 
ing to meetings, like the 
ones with Finnish presi¬ 
dent Ahtisaari and Russian 
envoy Chernomyrdin, as 
proof the indictment is 
peripheral and his leader¬ 
ship is viable. The chal¬ 
lenge for the Alliance is to 
emphasize the indict¬ 
ment—by arresting indict¬ 
ed Bosnian war criminals Mladic and Karadzic— 
while providing aid, including assistance to free 
media, rapidly through NGOs. The decision will 
then be Milosevic’s—to be marginalized or to stand 
in the way of his country’s recovery. And if taxi dri¬ 
vers, bankers, and the staff of the Metropole hotel 
are any indication, standing in the way—even sur¬ 
viving at all—will be difficult as factions clash, sym¬ 
pathy for Serb refugees spreads, and the facts 
become known about NATO’s humiliating occupa¬ 
tion of Kosovo, the extent of Milosevic’s war crimes, 
and the gravity of his indictment. 

Stefan Halper is a syndicated columnist and former 
White House and State Department official. 
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What Holbrooke Wrought 


by Ivo H. Daalder 

O NE WEEK INTO THE IMPLEMENTATION of the 
Kosovo peace accord, everything appears to 
be moving more or less on schedule. Fight¬ 
ing, beyond a few skirmishes, has ended. Serb mili¬ 
tary, police, and paramilitary forces have largely 
withdrawn. NATO troops have moved into every 
corner of the Connecticut-sized territory. Relief agen¬ 
cies are starting to reach the hundreds of thousands 
of Kosovars who are emerging from hiding after a 12- 
week Serb reign of terror. These are the major accom¬ 
plishments that flow from the U.S. and Allied deter¬ 
mination to respond to Milosevic’s brutal attempt to 
expel the Albanian population from Kosovo. 

NATO’s firm stance, moreover, has produced an 
outcome that improves on the 
Rambouillet deal Milosevic reject¬ 
ed earlier this year. Under Ram¬ 
bouillet, some 5,000 Serb troops 
could have remained in Kosovo; 
now all Serb forces must withdraw, 
and only “hundreds” may return. 

The NATO force entering Kosovo 
is significantly larger and better 
armed than the KFOR mission the 
Alliance had planned to deploy 
before the bombing. While there is 
no sure mechanism for settling 
Kosovo’s political future within the 
three years stipulated at Rambouil¬ 
let, the province’s final status is left to be determined 
through negotiations in which the Kosovar Albani¬ 
ans will have a fundamental role. 

But NATO’s success comes at a high price. The 
Alliance resorted to bombing for what President 
Clinton at the time said was a clear purpose: “to deter 
an even bloodier offensive against innocent civilians 
in Kosovo and, if necessary, to seriously damage the 
Serbian military’s capacity to harm the people of 
Kosovo.” However, having ruled out the use of 
ground troops and prepared only for three days of 
bombing in the belief that Milosevic would cave, 
NATO had neither the strategy nor the means to pre¬ 
vent the mass expulsion of Kosovars. Rather than 
acceding to Allied demands that he accept the Ram¬ 
bouillet deal, Milosevic accelerated his campaign to 
defeat the armed rebels and radically alter Kosovo’s 
ethnic balance. In this, Belgrade succeeded—1.4 mil¬ 
lion Albanians were expelled from their homes, and 
over 850,000 were driven across the border, shorn of 
their identities and their valuables; and tens of thou¬ 


sands were murdered, 
raped, and otherwise 
brutalized. Notwith¬ 
standing what Clinton 
called the “moral 
imperative” of acting on their behalf, NATO could 
do little but watch—and bomb from great heights— 
as Milosevic’s henchmen did their dirty work. 

However lamentable NATO’s failure to protect 
the nearly 2 million Kosovars, the larger failure lies 
in a policy that left the United States and its Allies no 
choice in mid-March but to bomb—without the 
plans or capacity to stop Milosevic’s onslaught. If the 
brutal Serb campaign was already under way before 
the bombing started, as administration and NATO 
spokesmen repeatedly claimed, and if Milosevic’s 
plans for “Operation Horseshoe” (as the Serbs 
termed their attack) had been in Western hands since 
October 1998, why were no preparations made to pre¬ 
vent it? With six months’ notice, 
why were no military contingency 
plans drawn up to enable the 
Alliance to fulfill its stated mis¬ 
sion of protecting the Kosovars? 

The answers to these questions 
are to be found in the agreement 
Richard Holbrooke, the Clinton 
administration’s Balkan envoy, 
negotiated with Slobodan Milose¬ 
vic in October 1998. That agree¬ 
ment, reached after NATO feebly 
threatened airstrikes to avert a 
humanitarian crisis, sowed the 
seeds of NATO’s subsequent fail¬ 
ure. 

Holbrooke concluded his accord with Milosevic 
after nine days of dramatics, punctuated by NATO’s 
decision (made only after Holbrooke had assured the 
Allies that a deal was at hand) to bomb if the fighting 
in Kosovo continued. The Holbrooke-Milosevic 
agreement had three parts: 

(1) Belgrade promised to cease attacks on civil¬ 
ians, withdraw army and police forces in excess of the 
nearly 20,000 troops stationed in Kosovo before the 
Serbs began their assault in February 1998, provide 
humanitarian and international agencies unimpeded 
access, allow some 400,000 displaced people to return 
to their destroyed homes, and cooperate with the war 
crimes tribunal. 

(2) Milosevic agreed to a timetable to complete 
talks with the Kosovars on reestablishing Kosovo’s 
autonomy, including the holding of elections within 
nine months. 

(3) Belgrade accepted what the Clinton adminis¬ 
tration termed a “robust and intrusive” verification 
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regime—consisting of 
2,000 unarmed moni¬ 
tors operating under 
the auspices of the 
Organization for Secu¬ 
rity and Cooperation in 
Europe and unrestrict¬ 
ed aerial surveillance of 
the territory by 
unarmed NATO air¬ 
craft. 

While Holbrooke 
touted Milosevic’s 
“enormous conces¬ 
sions” and intimated 
that, in time, the 
accord he had negotiat¬ 
ed would represent a 
“historic turning 
point” in the Kosovo 
conflict, the agreement 
was in fact deeply 
flawed. Notably, it 
allowed nearly 20,000 
troops responsible for 
large-scale atrocities to remain in the province. 
Moreover, rather than exacting any major conces¬ 
sions from Milosevic, Holbrooke’s terms were fully 
consistent with Belgrade’s desire to take a breather, 
wait out a Balkan winter, and prepare for Operation 
Horseshoe. 

In the end, only a political settlement between the 
Kosovars and the Serbs was likely to prevent a return 
to war. In the spring of 1999, realizing that time was 
running short, the Clinton administration sent 
Christopher Hill, a Holbrooke aide and the current 
U.S. ambassador to Macedonia, to forge a deal. His 
was an impossible task—the Kosovars demanded 
independence, the Serbs demanded sovereignty. Pre¬ 
dictably, Hill’s efforts (which culminated at Ram- 
bouillet) went for naught. 

If Milosevic’s acceptance of the agreement repre¬ 
sented little more than a tactical retreat, only vigor¬ 
ous enforcement of its terms could ensure that Hol¬ 
brooke had achieved anything worthwhile. Unfortu¬ 
nately, Holbrooke’s “civilian army” of unarmed veri¬ 
fiers was utterly unable to enforce compliance. Any 
serious enforcement mechanism was ruled out by 
Washington’s decision not to deploy ground troops in 
the region, even to help implement a U.S.-negotiated 
agreement. The president and his advisers even ruled 
out participating in a NATO force deployed in Mace¬ 
donia to protect the 2,000 verifiers inside Kosovo, 
although the largest contingent of verifiers were 
Americans. 


Absent enforcement, it was entirely predictable 
that Milosevic would fail to comply. Indeed, as Presi¬ 
dent Clinton warned when word of Holbrooke’s 
agreement with the Serb leader reached the United 
States, “Commitments are not compliance. Balkan 
graveyards are filled with President Milosevic’s bro¬ 
ken promises.” 

The cease-fire never went into effect. The 
Kosovar rebels, predictably, took advantage of the 
Serb retreat, and fighting soon escalated. By January 
1999, the Serbs were up to their usual tricks. The 
result: 45 Albanians were brutally massacred near 
the village of Racak. Equally important, the Serbs 
failed to draw down their forces to the 12,500 army 
and 6,500 police troops permitted under the agree¬ 
ment. What is more, by February there was ample 
evidence that Milosevic was preparing a major 
assault, with heavily armed forces amassing near the 
Serb-Kosovo border. 

The OSCE and NATO verifiers on the ground 
and in the air did their job. They reported the escala¬ 
tion in fighting, were quickly on the scene following 
the Racak massacre, informed NATO that troops had 
neither withdrawn in sufficient numbers nor been 
confined to barracks and border posts, and notified 
Allied capitals of the major buildup just outside 
Kosovo. But NATO failed to follow up. Although 
NATO’s order to strike Belgrade in case of non-com¬ 
pliance ostensibly remained in effect, the United 
States and its Allies had quickly and quietly with- 
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drawn many of their air assets from the region in late 
1998. Washington’s refusal to deploy ground forces 
further deprived NATO of a real option for counter¬ 
ing Serb moves. And so, Milosevic, confident that 
his defiance would exact no forceful response, did as 
he pleased. 

Once again, Holbrooke had negotiated and the 
Clinton administration had assented to an agreement 
that depended for its success on trust that Milosevic 
would comply. And once again, the administration 
was left with a choice between accepting non-com¬ 
pliance and escalating the conflict. NATO rightly 
rejected the former option, but as its bomb-and-pray 
strategy underscored, it was not prepared to prevent 
the Serb onslaught on the Kosovars. 

NATO’s perseverance in its bombing strategy 
finally paid off. The Alliance has succeeded where 
Holbrooke failed—all Serb forces are out of Kosovo, 
and a real (not a civilian) army of 50,000 troops has 


moved in. Equally important, the Clinton adminis¬ 
tration has finally abandoned the belief that Milose¬ 
vic must be a part of any deal—that he is not only 
the arsonist but also the fireman of the Balkans, as 
Holbrooke puts it. 

It has long been evident that Milosevic is a fire¬ 
man only when the West makes him one, and he per¬ 
forms the role only in order to set other fires other 
days. Now, NATO’s dominance in Kosovo obviates 
the need to rely on Milosevic and provides a solid 
basis for seeking his early removal and transfer to the 
Hague, where he can stand trial for his arsonist’s 
career. The only regret is that NATO did not act 
soon enough to prevent the horrendous suffering of 
the Kosovar people. 

Ivo H. Daalder is a visiting fellow at the Brookings 
Institution and author of the forthcoming Getting to 
Dayton: The Making of America’s Bosnia Policy. 


Going for Barak 

by Adam J. Levitin 

T he Arab states might well come to rue the 
day Ehud Barak defeated Benjamin 
Netanyahu. Widely demonized in the inter¬ 
national media as the main obstacle to peace and 
Palestinian statehood, Netanyahu provided a conve¬ 
nient foil for Arab leaders hesitant 
to make serious concessions. His 
government was a return to famil¬ 
iar territory for the Arab leader¬ 
ship, a lightning rod for all kinds 
of domestic social tension and frus¬ 
tration that has little or nothing to 
do with the plight of the Palestini¬ 
ans or the exact dimensions of 
Israel. 

Netanyahu did, however, com¬ 
mit the Likud and thus the bulk of 
the Israeli right to the peace 
process. The debate changed from 
a question of land for peace to how 
much land for peace. The difference between Likud 
and Labor became not which party would negotiate 
with the Palestinians, but rather which party would 
negotiate a better deal. 

But by committing himself and the Likud to the 
peace process, Netanyahu ensured the disintegration 
of the Israeli right. Since the late 1970s, the right’s 


identity had rested on three pil¬ 
lars: a rejection of the land-for- 
peace formula; Sephardic frus¬ 
tration with social inequality; 
and a rejection of Labor’s social¬ 
ist economic policy and patronage system. The 
Likud served as the main standard bearer of these 
points for the better part of the last two decades, 
uniting factions that were more interested in one of 
these points than the others. Netanyahu’s acceptance 
of the land-for-peace formula 
removed a central, and perhaps 
the most important, pillar. 

Meanwhile, Shas, the Seph¬ 
ardic religious party, siphoned 
away from the Likud its frustra¬ 
tion at social and economic dis¬ 
parities. In spite of its electoral 
victories during the last two 
decades on the backs of the 
Sephardim, Likud has done rela¬ 
tively little to ease the country’s 
social inequalities. Shas gives 
hope and pride to the thousands 
of poor Sephardic Israelis who 
have not reaped the fruits of the economic boom of 
the early 1990s, and for whom adjustment to the 
modern Western world has been difficult. Finally, 
Labor has shed many of its socialist economic and 
social policies, rendering the right’s objections to 
these policies meaningless. 

In spite of the collapse of these basic identity 
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structures, the right’s performance in the past elec¬ 
tion was not as severe a rout as it was made out to be 
in the Western media. Committed right-wing parties 
(Likud, the National Religious party, National Uni¬ 
ty, Yisrael Beiteinu) control 32 of the Knesset’s 120 
seats, while another 40 are controlled by what are 
inadequately described as centrist parties of various 
stripes (Shas, Yisrael Ba’aliyah, the Center party, 
Shinui, United Torah Judaism), ranging from ultra¬ 
secular to ultra-orthodox, some containing former 
Likudniks and other members of Netanyahu’s coali¬ 
tions. That the right managed to do as well as it did, 
despite the collapse of its 
internal cohesion and 
identity, speaks to the 
depth of its sincere ideo¬ 
logical and religious con¬ 
victions and lasting mis¬ 
trust of Labor. If it had 
had more effective leader¬ 
ship and a clearer political 
program, an unsplintered 
right might still be in con¬ 
trol of the government. 

The left too has lost 
much of its identity. As a 
result of Netanyahu’s 
accession to the land-for- 
peace formula, Labor no 
longer has a monopoly on 
the position of peace party. 

Ehud Barak has, like 
Netanyahu, steered his 
party towards the political 
center. While Barak is no 
revisionist scion, neither is 
he cut from the same cloth 
as Shimon Peres, former 
vice-president of the 
Socialist International. A 
career military man (unlike Peres, a career Labor 
party politician) and hardly a dove, Barak seems to 
give allegiance to the Labor party more from his 
Ashkenazic kibbutz upbringing than from any par¬ 
ticular ideological affinity. Indeed, it will be most 
interesting to see what role Barak gives his more ide¬ 
ological party comrades in his government. 

Much has been made of the new prime minister’s 
flirtations with Ariel Sharon, the current caretaker 
of Likud. This really should not be a surprise, since 
neither man is particularly ideological. Both come 
out of an Israeli military tradition. Barak did not rise 
to army chief of staff through ideological conformity, 
but rather through administrative excellence, leader¬ 
ship skills, and ambition. It should be remembered 


that Sharon, a respected and effective negotiator in 
Arab eyes, started out in politics in the Labor party. 

Candidate Barak cast himself as a centrist. This 
appears to be not simply a political ploy, but rather a 
sincere sign of how he intends to govern, by trying 
to form a centrist coalition, possibly in a national 
unity government with Likud—a sign of the degree 
to which Likud and Labor have converged in the 
center of the Israeli political spectrum. Whether or 
not he succeeds in forming a wider, more centrist 
government coalition, or a narrower, left-leaning 
one, at least politically, Ehud Barak is essentially 

Netanyahu without the 
bad karma and divisive 
personality. Whereas 
Netanyahu entered office 
with saber rattling, he 
turned out to be a sheep in 
wolf’s clothing. Barak 
might well be the wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. 

Barak could become a 
serious annoyance to Arab 
leadership and a reprieve 
for Israel after the public 
relations nightmare of the 
last government. As long 
as the newly elected prime 
minister cloaks himself in 
the mantle of Rabin, the 
martyr of peace, the Arab 
states will be hard pressed 
not to make goodwill ges¬ 
tures and accept reason¬ 
able proposals put forward 
| by him. And unless he 
1 makes major mistakes, 
•| Barak will begin in a very 
strong negotiating posi¬ 
tion, holding the initiative. 
He can make essentially the same offers Netanyahu 
would, but because of a positive media image, these 
proposals will seem generous, whereas from 
Netanyahu they would seem grudging, stingy, and 
reluctant. 

Which leads to the following questions: For all 
the hoopla about the Israeli election, one has to ask, 
How much does it matter? Can Israel’s internal poli¬ 
tics really have an effect on Israel’s acceptance in the 
Middle East? Or does peace in the Middle East still 
fundamentally depend not on changes in Israeli poli¬ 
tics, but on a sea change in the Arab world? 

Adam J. Levitin is a Mellon fellow in history at Colum¬ 
bia University. 
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EX'CON 

The Remarkable Second Career of Chuck Colson 

By Joe Loconte 


S ixty-seven-year-old Chuck Colson looks almost 
spry as he threads his way through the New Jer¬ 
sey State Prison, a maximum security facility in 
Trenton, New Jersey. The barbed wire, watchtowers, 
and 15-foot walls suggest a pretty exclusive club: Only 
men who’ve committed crimes earning them 25 years 
to life are admitted here. 

But it is Easter morning, and Colson is here to 
preach. Over 200 inmates, in khakis and T-shirts, turn 
out to hear him. “Jesus turned the values of the world 
upside down,” he tells them, “because he came not for 
the victors, but for the losers.” 

So while other religious celebrities are exchanging 
pleasantries with well-groomed congregants, Colson is 
mixing it up with violent felons. He shakes hands, 
embraces them, prays with them. Several slip notes 
into his pocket, thanking him for coming. “I’d rather 
preach in prison than anywhere else,” he says later. 
“You’re meeting people at a point of incredible need. 
You don’t have to explain that they’re sinners. They 
know it, and they’re hungry.” 

As the founder of Prison Fellowship, the world’s 
largest prison ministry, operating now in 83 countries, 
Colson has repeated the scene hundreds of times. Most 
every warden in America knows who he is. Thousands 
of inmates have read his book Born Again, where he 
recounts his jolting journey to Christian faith—from 
serving in President Nixon’s inner circle to sorting 
laundry during his stint at a federal prison for Water¬ 
gate crimes. 

Still, the image of Chuck Colson praying with 
prison thugs doesn’t fit the stock portrait of one of 
America’s most powerful Christian conservatives, 
which Colson clearly is. Soon after U.S. senator Sam 
Brownback arrived in Washington, he asked for a 
meeting with Colson, whom he calls a leader of “soul- 
based conservatism.” Presidential hopeful Gary Bauer 
describes him as “the voice of real wisdom” for Chris¬ 
tians in politics. James Dobson, president of the vast 


Joe Loconte is the William E. Simon fellow in religion and a free 
society at the Heritage Foundation. 


radio ministry Focus on the Family, phones him every 
few days for advice. Former drug czar Bill Bennett and 
Princeton criminologist John Dilulio—the toughest 
of the tough-on-crime crowd—both say Colson helped 
change their minds about the purposes of incarcera¬ 
tion. 

What is surprising is that, in an era so politicized 
that even cloistered monks might show up on Meet the 
Press, Colson himself rarely enters national politics. 
He makes only occasional television appearances, is 
seldom in Washington, and has never tried to build a 
political organization. 

Over the last 25 years, the man who at one time 
would have “run over his grandmother” to win an 
election, has built something else: a vast and effective 
ministry of mercy to the nation’s prisoners. His 
legions of church-based volunteers, drawn from virtu¬ 
ally all denominations, are active in most of the 
nation’s 1,600 state and federal prisons. His programs 
extend to both the children of inmates and the victims 
of crime. A state prison in Texas, run like a spiritual 
retreat center, is getting visits from criminal justice 
officials nationwide. 

Along the way, Colson has established himself as 
one of the most important social reformers in a genera¬ 
tion. His work among inmates earned him the 1993 
Templeton Prize for Progress in Religion, placing him 
in the ranks of Billy Graham, Alexander Solzhenitsyn, 
and Mother Teresa. He’s become a voice for “muscu¬ 
lar” Christianity, denying liberal notions of human 
goodness, while insisting that faith produce good 
works. “He has helped recover a great reform tradi¬ 
tion, the tradition of William Wilberforce in England, 
the abolition movement in America,” says Martin E. 
Marty, one of the nation’s foremost historians of reli¬ 
gion. “He’s showing what can be done to renew cul¬ 
ture through these mediating institutions.” 

While some conservative Christians suggest 
pulling out of the culture war, the former Marine cap¬ 
tain shows no sign of retreat. He dismisses talk of 
building “alternative institutions” as a one-way ticket 
to marginalization. His upcoming book (co-authored 
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with Nancy Pearcey) How Now Shall We Live? is a plea 
for Christians to reengage their world with biblical 
thinking. “Our culture needs to be reevangelized,” he 
says. “The Christian worldview must be brought to 
bear in new form and forcefulness on the intellectual 
and moral framework of contemporary life.” 

Two Conversions 

O ne could argue that Colson always possessed a 
believer’s zeal. From the time he served as an 
aide to U.S. senator Leverett Saltonstall in the 1950s, 
then founded a Washington law firm, through his role 
as special counsel to President Nixon starting in 1969, 
Colson knelt at the altar of politics and power. A man¬ 
ic work schedule wrecked his first 
marriage. Around the White 
House, his hardball tactics earned 
him the title “hatchet man.” He 
baldly manipulated southern evan¬ 
gelicals and Catholics at election 
time. Time magazine labeled him 
“the toughest of the Nixon tough 
guys.” Nixon himself called Colson 
“the guy who’ll walk through a 
door without opening it.” 

Not a promising target for a 
weepy, walk-the-aisle-for-Jesus 

campaign. So perhaps it was provi¬ 
dential that his first serious encounter with Christian 
faith was with the lucid prose and moral logic of C.S. 
Lewis. At the suggestion of an old friend, Raytheon 
president Tom Phillips, Colson picked up Mere Chris¬ 
tianity in the summer of 1973—just as the Nixon presi¬ 
dency was in meltdown over Watergate. “It is pride 
which has been the chief cause of misery in every 
nation and every family since the world began,” Lewis 
wrote. “For pride is spiritual cancer: It eats up the very 
possibility of love, or contentment, or even common 
sense.” The book laid Colson bare and sent his lawyer- 
ly mind into a tailspin. Within a few weeks, he com¬ 
mitted his life to Jesus. 

In September 1973, Colson joined a weekly prayer 
group with, among others, the late senator Harold 
Hughes, a liberal Democrat from Iowa. Pundits 
roared. One columnist opined: “If he isn’t embar¬ 
rassed by this sudden excess of piety, then surely the 
Lord must be.” By the following June, he would plead 
guilty to obstruction of justice, the first of the Nixon 
clique to fall. He served seven months at Maxwell Fed¬ 
eral Prison in Alabama. 


Prison sparked Colson’s second conversion, this 
one on crime. The lifetime law-and-order Republican, 
author of some of Nixon’s toughest anti-crime speech¬ 
es, saw a justice system in free fall. Petty offenders got 
the same treatment as violent felons. Parole decisions 
seemed arbitrary. No one really expected criminals to 
stop committing crimes. “The system wasn’t doing 
anything to restore or rehabilitate them,” he says. “It 
was just warehousing them.” 

While at Maxwell, Colson helped organize a prayer 
group and through it saw the impact of faith on other¬ 
wise bitter and despairing men. “Therapy teaches peo¬ 
ple how to manage their problems,” he explains. “But 
Christian conversion transforms the human will.” He 
began to sense a call to enter what may be the least 
glamorous of mission fields. 

Prison ministry in America 
dates back to the 18th-century peni¬ 
tentiaries in Pennsylvania, courtesy 
of the Quakers. Since then it’s been 
confined mainly to Bible studies or 
Sunday services inside prisons. Col¬ 
son’s original idea was different: 
Give inmates intensive exposure to 
Christian teaching and fellowship, 
preferably outside the prison cul¬ 
ture. 

In 1976, soon after his release, 
Colson persuaded the director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons to furlough federal inmates 
to attend discipleship seminars. They would get two 
weeks of Bible training in a fraternity-like setting— 
not in a lock-down facility, but in a Washington row 
house. Joe Pitts, a state legislator (now a congressman) 
from Pennsylvania, was so excited by the idea that he 
drove two convicts from his district to Washington in 
his own car. 

That first initiative involved about 50 inmates. 
Most wardens balked at the off-site program, however, 
and within a year, Prison Fellowship was working 
almost exclusively inside prisons. Colson designed 
three-day seminars laying out the basics of Christian 
doctrine and Christian living. Bible studies, worship, 
and revival meetings were added to the mix. Over the 
next two decades these activities grew almost exponen¬ 
tially: Twenty-six thousand prisoners now meet for 
Bible studies alone, and there are a dozen different 
programs for inmates, their families, and crime vic¬ 
tims. Last year the organization logged over 2,100 in¬ 
prison seminars, drawing about 70,000 inmates. A 
budget of $38.7 million—all privately funded—sup- 
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ports 300 full-time staff and nearly 50,000 volunteers. 

“They move from idea to acceptance to program 
faster and with more business acumen and heart than 
any organization I’ve ever seen,” says John Dilulio, a 
board member and leading authority on faith-based 
crime-lighting programs. Imaginative partnerships 
with local churches are the key. When prison workers 
saw, for example, that offenders fared much better if 
connected to their families, Colson’s outfit started the 
Angel Tree program, which provides Christmas pre¬ 
sents for kids who have a parent in jail. In 1982, the 
program’s first year, church volunteers bought gifts for 
about 500 children. Last year, 14,000 congregations— 
Catholic, Presbyterian, Pentecostal, Baptist, you name 
it—participated, buying and wrapping presents 
requested by inmates for over half a million children. 
When possible, churches are matched with children in 
their own neighborhood, and church teenagers orga¬ 
nize and host Christmas parties for the families. 

Colson’s most ambitious project so far is in Sugar 
Land, Texas, where Prison Fellowship has actually 
been running a wing of the Jester II Prison since mid 
1997. Called the Inner- 
Change Freedom Initiative, 
it offers Christian education 
to felons serving the last 18 
months of their sentences. 

State guards provide security, 
but Colson’s staff runs the 
day-to-day activities of 125 
men, about one third of 
Jester II’s inmates. The 
men—all volunteers in the 
program—rise for a 6:00 a.m. 
worship service and spend 
most of the day in Bible 
study, supervised work, or 
school. Evenings are filled 
with parenting classes, meet¬ 
ings with crime victims, fam¬ 
ily nights, and more Bible 
study. 

The director of Inner- 
Change, Jack Cowley (a dead 
ringer for Tommy Lee 
Jones), is a former warden 
with a low tolerance for sob 
stories. “It’s going to be the 
hardest prison in the sys¬ 
tem,” he says, “because we’re 
going to raise expectations. 


We’re going to expect the men to act normal, and we’re 
going to give them choices.” 

It was just the right tonic for James Peterson, near¬ 
ing the end of an eight-year sentence for embezzle¬ 
ment. All his life, he says, he took the easy way out and 
quit—college, jobs, marriage—when things got tough. 
No more: After enlisting in InnerChange, he wrote a 
letter to his ex-boss asking for forgiveness and pledg¬ 
ing to pay him back. The former employer even agreed 
to a meeting. “I was the last person he wanted to see,” 
Peterson says. “Today I’m like a son to him.” 

Peterson even turned down a chance at early parole 
so he could finish the program—a decision that kept 
him behind bars another 10 months. Says Jester war¬ 
den Fred Becker, “It might be the first time in Ameri¬ 
can corrections we’ve had people refuse parole.” 

A Little Biblical Justice 

B ehind Colson’s prison programs lie two theologi¬ 
cal ideas. First, crime is fundamentally an offense 
not against the state, but against individuals and the 
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God whose image they bear. The justice system must 
pay more attention to victims and communities actual¬ 
ly hurt by crime. The good Samaritan in the Bible— 
“he went to him and bandaged his wounds”—sticks 
his neck out, after all, for a crime victim. 

A second concept, also drawn from the Bible, is 
that punishment should be restorative: It should help 
turn criminals into citizens. Chronic, remorseless, vio¬ 
lent offenders must be put 
away, Colson says. But 
most inmates don’t fit that 
description; many of 
them, with God’s help, 
can change. Prison Fel¬ 
lowship stresses super¬ 
vised work, community 
service, mentoring, resti¬ 
tution, and even meetings 
between victim and 
offender. The unabashed 
objective is Christian con¬ 
version. 

To some it all sounds 
like a weak-kneed substi¬ 
tute for punishment. War¬ 
dens at a recent confer¬ 
ence in Houston, for 
example, called Inner- 
Change the “hug-a-thug” 
program. Some victims’ 
rights groups worry that 
prison ministries can 
become another way to 
coddle criminals. 

But consider the 
prison culture, Colson 
says. It’s filled with scheming, scamming, and surviv¬ 
ing. It does nothing to hold criminals personally 
accountable to their victims. And zero accountability 
usually produces zero remorse. “The current system 
does not work,” he writes in Convicted: New Hope for 
Ending America’s Crime Crisis (1989). “It ignores vic¬ 
tims and their losses. Instead of rehabilitating offend¬ 
ers, it debilitates them.” 

The Colson version of biblical justice upsets the 
crime-fighting dogmas of the left and the right. Recall 
the words of Ramsey Clark, attorney general under 
Lyndon Johnson: “The basic solution for crime is eco¬ 
nomic.” Over the years, liberals have added a bagful of 
therapeutic approaches to their economic model. 
Compare that with Colson: “No matter what its aggra¬ 


vating causes, there is only one taproot of crime,” he 
says. “It is sin.” 

Conservatives may be more likely to talk about sin, 
but they love incarcerating sinners. Political scientist 
James Q. Wilson writes that “putting people in prison 
has been the single most important thing we’ve done 
to reduce crime.” It certainly has been the most con¬ 
spicuous: Last year the nation’s prison population hit 

1.8 million, and it’s grow¬ 
ing by nearly 1,500 people 
a week. 

Higher incarceration 
rates, however, haven’t 
made a dent in recidivism 
rates, the portion of ex- 
offenders who are rear¬ 
rested for committing 
more crimes. Dilulio, who 
debated Colson several 
years ago over the need for 
more prisons, now thinks 
we have “maxed out” on 
the usefulness of incarcer¬ 
ation. Even Wilson, in a 
recent City Journal article, 
agreed that although pris¬ 
ons are good at warehous¬ 
ing offenders, “they don’t 
change people.” The 
problem is that nearly all 
inmates will be released 
eventually—and return to 
a neighborhood near you. 

This is, of course, the 
acid test: Will religious 
belief really make a lasting 
difference in the lives of the lawless? 

“We’re not chumps. We don’t think everybody is 
going to transform,” says Pat Nolan, president of Jus¬ 
tice Fellowship, the ministry’s public-policy arm. “But 
if you saw six prisoners walking toward you across the 
yard, would it make a difference to you if they were 
coming from a Bible study?” 

Social science data now suggest that it should. A 
study by T. David Evans published in 1995 in Crimi¬ 
nology, the leading journal of crime research, links 
exposure to religion with a significant reduction in 
crime and delinquency. A 1997 report by the National 
Institute for Healthcare Research found that inmates 
in a Prison Fellowship Bible study in New York were 
three times less likely to be rearrested than those who 
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weren’t. A Prison Fellowship mentoring program in 
Detroit, which targets offenders at high risk of recidi¬ 
vism, claims similar results. Of the 60 inmates who’ve 
completed the InnerChange program in Texas, only 
five are back in the system, all for parole violations. 
Says Dilulio: “I would challenge a group of 
researchers to show me something that works better 
than this.” 

Admittedly, the studies are limited by small sam¬ 
ples and insufficient follow-up. Yet they are important 
because they involve not wayward Boy Scouts but con¬ 
victed felons: multiple offenders who already have 
tried job training and drug treatment programs. 

Men like Ruben Vargas, who got mixed up in the 
Mexican mafia as a teenager, was arrested on drug 
charges, and landed 12 years in state prison. He 
arrived at Jester II unable to trust anyone and not hap¬ 
py about taking orders. Within a few months he put 
his faith in Christ, and almost immediately his out¬ 
look changed. Vargas was released last year, got 
involved with a church, and was hired as a pipeline 
welder. His employer noticed that every job he com¬ 
pleted (welders call it a “bead”) passed inspection, and 
one day he asked Vargas about it. His answer: “It’s 
because every time I lay a bead I say, ‘God, this is your 
bead.’” 

Whatever the long-term results, jailhouse religion 
is making a comeback. When Myles Fish took a job 
with Prison Fellowship in 1984, wardens treated min¬ 
isters as either a scheduling problem or a security risk. 
“Today there are so many groups going in, so many 
Bible studies taking place, that you’re actually compet¬ 
ing to get on the calendar,” says Fish, now a senior 
vice president. 

Jim Harvey, former regional director of South Car¬ 
olina’s Department of Corrections, was a warden of the 
old school. He oversaw 13 prisons and logged nearly 
30 years’ experience in criminal justice, but until a few 
years ago he didn’t take prison ministry seriously. 
Then Prison Fellowship brought a week of concerts 
and other events into state facilities, beginning at a 
women’s prison in Columbia. He felt obligated to 
attend. The main event was Christian artist Kathy 
Troccoli, singing about faith and forgiveness. About 
400 women—virtually the entire prison—packed the 
gymnasium. 

Dozens of women spoke, wept, and prayed with 
volunteers that night. “I’ve been through five prison 
riots, seven hostage situations, 54 murders, 57 sui¬ 
cides,” Harvey says. “I supervised the first 13 execu¬ 
tions in South Carolina since 1986. But nothing ever 


got to me like that did.” Harvey attended every event 
that week and now does volunteer work in the prisons 
he once managed. 

“We don’t need to accept foolish liberal criminolo¬ 
gy ideas in order to fulfill our responsibility to reach 
out to people who’ve done wicked deeds,” says Robert 
George, a political scientist at Princeton. “Colson is 
showing us that there’s no substitute for religious faith 
in reforming people’s lives.” 

Watergate as Watershed 

I t would be easy to overlook the incongruity of Col¬ 
son’s decision, back in 1976, to throw himself into 
prison work. It was a time when other religious con¬ 
servatives were either rediscovering politics or found¬ 
ing glitzy television empires. Jimmy Carter was run¬ 
ning for president as a born-again Christian. Newsweek 
declared it the “Year of the Evangelical.” Yet Colson 
set out to launch what would become a major social 
reform movement. 

Conservative Christians thought they smelled lib¬ 
eral Protestantism. Michael Cromartie, Colson’s 
research assistant in the 1970s, recalls traveling with 
him to a conservative Baptist church in Memphis and 
getting a stony reception. “Chuck talked about the 
need to reach out to prisoners and work for prison 
reform,” Cromartie says. “The guy sitting next to me 
wrote in his notes: ‘Colson sounds like a social gospel- 
er’”—an activist more bent on changing society than 
converting hearts. 

Such concerns have long since evaporated. When 
Pat Robertson ran for president in 1988, for example, 
he asked Colson to take over his television ministry. 
James Dobson calls him “probably the most valuable 
resource the Christian community has today.” He is 
easily one of its most prolific. His books—ranging 
from crime to politics to church renewal—top the list 
of Christian bestsellers. He writes a monthly column 
for Christianity Today, the flagship magazine of evangel¬ 
icalism. His daily radio commentary on faith and cul¬ 
ture can be heard on over 1,000 outlets. 

To be sure, Colson’s eager embrace of Catholics as 
co-belligerents in the culture war has sent some evan¬ 
gelicals into apoplexy. Five years later, he is still 
denounced for his part in crafting “Evangelicals and 
Catholics Together,” a joint statement of theological 
and cultural concerns. “We’re still getting hate mail 
for that,” says a ministry staffer. 

Moreover, Colson’s rhetoric sometimes gets a little 
overheated. In a First Things symposium on the grow- 
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ing power of the federal courts, he recalled the Ger¬ 
man evangelical churches’ stand against the Nazis. 
Still, in an “argument culture” that has traded persua¬ 
sion for put-downs, he delivers cultural criticism that 
is sane and balanced. 

Case in point: the Monica crisis. Appearing on 
Larry King Live after the Senate’s vote to acquit the 
president, Colson stressed its impact on prisoners who 
already hold the justice system in contempt. Republi¬ 
cans mostly avoided the character issue, but he knew 
firsthand why it mattered, and said so. And while min¬ 
isters such as Jesse Jackson and Tony Campolo became 
“counselors” to Bill Clinton—and were diminished in 
the process—Colson insisted that repentance be more 
than a lip-biting pose. 

Ironically, Colson’s influence as a Christian has its 
roots in the political arena, in 
Watergate. More than any other 
event, the great scandal of the 
Nixon White House chastened 
him as to the limits, and the 
temptations, of power. 

On one hand, Colson argues 
that Christians are obligated to 
speak out on the vital issues of 
the day, whether abortion or 
education or religious freedom. 

On the other hand, he scolds 
his brethren when they sound 
like “medieval crusaders” and 
rely too much on politics to instigate cultural change. 
A theme he returns to frequently: Congregations must 
do a much better job of Christianizing their own mem¬ 
bers. “The church is no civic center, no social club or 
encounter group,” he writes in his 1992 book The 
Body. “It is a new society, created for the salvation of a 
lost world, pointing to the kingdom to come.” 

Yet Colson is no pietist, enthralled by private spiri¬ 
tuality. He holds the classic view of Christian disciple- 
ship—that genuine faith always produces ripple effects 
beyond the individual and into the larger culture. Ask 
him about Paul Weyrich’s recent letter to conserva¬ 
tives declaring the culture war lost, and he stiffens. 
“Evangelicals don’t have a public philosophy,” he says. 
“We either go all out with some ill-conceived Moral 
Majority—which was heavy-handed, oppressive, tri¬ 
umphant, all the wrong things—and put all the 
emphasis on politics, or we go 100 percent the other 
way.” The art of politics, he says—how we order our 
public lives together—ought to be the business of 
Christians. 


This view led Colson in the early 1980s to found 
Justice Fellowship, which lobbies for legislative 
reform in such areas as prison conditions and religious 
freedom for inmates. The catalyst was a visit to the 
notoriously unruly Walla Walla prison in Washington 
state. When Colson got there, the prison was in “lock- 
down” mode, with inmates confined to squalid cells 23 
hours a day. A dozen men on death row had staged a 
hunger strike. Uneaten food and human waste were 
everywhere. Out came the old hatchet man: Colson 
immediately called a press conference in the prison 
yard, prompting an investigation and legislative 
reforms to relieve overcrowding. 

It is just such hands-on involvement—his long 
record of scandal-free, compassionate help to prisoners 
and their families—that gives Colson his authoritative 
edge. 

“Aside from all his writing and 
speaking, Chuck has spent a lot of time 
in prisons like Leavenworth, comfort¬ 
ing inmates who are not getting out,” 
says Cromartie, now a scholar at the 
Ethics and Public Policy Center in 
Washington, D.C. “If only a few more 
TV evangelists had those experiences.” 
Father Richard John Neuhaus, a long¬ 
time friend and editor of First Things, 
agrees: “It distinguishes him from a lot 
of political-religious entrepreneurs who 
announce every week the new thing 
God has told them to do that will usher in the king¬ 
dom.” 

Martin Marty, who recently edited a book series 
critical of religious fundamentalism, says even those 
who disagree with Colson’s conservative theology do 
not doubt his conversion or fail to respect the ministry 
it has produced. “By anybody’s certification, it stuck. 
It is very deep, very profound, very tested.” Liberal 
columnist Coleman McCarthy, for example, who once 
lambasted Colson for “babbling Jesus-talk,” conceded 
that in his prison work, “he has been tireless, wise and 
humane.” 

Perhaps this is Colson’s rebuke to those who 
demand “a seat at the table” of national politics. Or 
confuse a government program with the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Or simply fail to go about God’s work in 
God’s way. Moral and cultural renewal may require 
more than helping the poor, visiting the sick, praying 
with prisoners—but surely not less. “Perhaps civiliza¬ 
tion will never be safe,” C.S. Lewis wrote, “until we 
care for something else more than we care for it.” ♦ 


IT IS HIS HANDS-ON 
INVOLVEMENT— 
HIS LONG RECORD 
OF SCANDAL-FREE, 
COMPASSIONATE 
HELP TO INMATES— 
TtiAT GIVES COLSON 
HIS AUTHORITY. 
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The World's Most Brutal, 
Least'Known War 


By David Aikman 


Yei, Southern Sudan 

A s the chartered Twin Otter carrying an Ameri¬ 
can congressional delegation begins its descent 
over the lush green scrub-covered plain, the 
mood on board becomes quiet. The plane has entered 
a combat zone and is about to land on a narrow dirt 
strip in Yei, the capital of “New Sudan.” Yei was once 
a humming Sudanese border town rich in customs 
revenue from trade with neighboring Uganda and the 
Congo. Today, it is a taut, frightened place, a bombing 
target for Russian-built Antonov-32 transport planes, 
sent by the government of Sudan in Khartoum. As 
the Otter makes its hasty approach, Dan Eiffe, an 
Irishman who is leading the group, remarks, “If ever 
there was a moral war, this is it. These people are 
fighting to protect their own land and their people.” 

“These people” are not, at first, visible. But as the 
Otter discharges its passengers and immediately pre¬ 
pares to take off again—the Antonovs would love to 
catch an unauthorized visiting aircraft on the 
ground—some officers of the Sudan People’s Libera¬ 
tion Army appear, ready to take us into town. For 16 
years now, the SPLA, a modest-sized military force, 
has been fighting for survival in this “moral war,” the 
most brutal, destructive, and longest-running civil 
war of the second half of the twentieth century. 

It is little short of scandalous that this catastrophe 
has been ignored by the civilized world. For 32 of 
Sudan’s 43 years of independence, civil war has rav¬ 
aged the country. The current war broke out in 1983, 
when Khartoum abolished autonomy for predomi¬ 
nantly Christian southern Sudan, then sought to 
impose Islamic law, or sharia, on the entire country. 
The Khartoum government’s deliberate policies of 
food deprivation, ethnic cleansing, and bombing have 
resulted in the deaths of almost 1.9 million Sudanese, 
the overwhelming majority of them civilians. An esti¬ 
mated 5 million Sudanese have been displaced from 
their homes, and thousands more have been raped and 
tortured. Sudan has a population of only 30 million. 


David Aikman is a senior fellow at the Ethics and Public Policy 
Carter and a fon ner senior foreign correspondent for Time / nagazine. 


Sudan’s civil war turned genocidal in 1989 when 
the National Islamic Front, led by Omar Hassan 
Ahmad al-Bashir, overthrew the elected government 
in Khartoum. The NIF has sought to turn Sudan into 
a base camp for the Islamic radicalization of Africa. 
Sudan backed Saddam Hussein during the Gulf War 
in 1991, played host to international terrorists Carlos 
and Osama bin-Laden in the 1990s, and provided a 
safe haven for Islamic fanatics who tried to assassi¬ 
nate Egyptian president Hosni Mubarak in 1995. The 
NIF regime currently supports a truly sadistic gang of 
Ugandan bandits called the Lord’s Resistance Army, 
who have been preying on civilian communities in 
both Sudan and Uganda. Such affiliations have led 
Washington to list Sudan as a state that supports ter¬ 
rorism, a status that comes with mandatory trade 
sanctions. John Garang, the U.S.-educated comman¬ 
der of the SPLA, described the situation: “The gov¬ 
ernments that have come and gone in Khartoum 
since 1976 have been fundamentalist and Islamist. 
The essential difference today is that the National 
Islamic Front is internationalist.” 


A s the American group bumps and lurches along 
TApitted roads around Yei, there is some nervous 
speculation about the NIF’s “internationalist” 
involvement. The Antonovs are said to be piloted at 
times by Libyans and mercenary pilots from the for¬ 
mer Soviet Union. They fly at around 25,000 feet and 
higher, out of range of normal anti-aircraft guns, 
wreaking havoc with complete impunity. 

There is no bombing today, but evidence of the 
destruction from previous raids is apparent all 
around. The town’s hospital, hit directly three times 
since 1997, shows clear shrapnel damage on several 
outside and inside walls. Local staff seem agitated. A 
nurse looks at her watch, observing that it is close to 
10 a.m., a popular time for Antonovs to make bomb¬ 
ing runs, frightening those on the ground for several 
minutes with the noisy drone of their twin turbo¬ 
props. “If the Antonov comes,” warns George Githu- 
ka, administrator for Norwegian People’s Aid, a non- 
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governmental charity, “go to a bunker and lie flat on 
the ground.” But the bunkers are not impregnable. 
Last year, nine people were killed and several others 
injured when the main hospital bunker took a direct 
hit. 

The American delegation is led by Sen. Sam 
Brownback of Kansas and includes former Congres¬ 
sional Black Caucus chairman and veteran African 
affairs observer Rep. Donald Payne of New Jersey and 
Rep. Tom Tancredo of Colorado. With anti-Khartoum 
sentiment growing in the Senate and the House, the 
delegation is here to gather evidence for toughening 
U.S. policy toward Sudan. They are being briefed by 
U.S. embassy officers, food relief experts, SPLA 
leader John Garang in Nairobi, and by Sudanese offi¬ 
cials. 


S peaking at an Episcopal church with a thatched 
roof and mud walls in a southern Sudanese dis¬ 
placement camp, Brownback tells a rapt congregation 
of 690, “The three of us are members of Congress, and 
we will be carrying the message of your cause back to 
the United States. You are not forgotten.” Tancredo 
tells the congregation that it was in a church a year 
ago that he first heard about the persecution of Chris¬ 
tians in their country, leaving him determined to 
learn more about Sudan. 

Food, the delegation learns, is a primary element 
of the Sudan issue. Dan Eiffe, who directs the Norwe¬ 
gian People’s Aid for southern Sudan, describes com¬ 
ing across Dinka civilians who had been driven into 
the swamps by government-trained militia raiders on 
horseback, called murahaleen, and reduced to eating 
water-lily roots. In 1998 some 2.6 million Sudanese 
were perilously close to starvation. 

Operation Lifeline Sudan, set in place after 
260,000 Sudanese died of famine in 1988 and 1989, 
has enabled non-governmental organizations to fly 
food into rebel-held areas of southern Sudan. Yet the 
1998 airlift, the largest food supply operation since 
the Berlin Airlift, which cost $1 million a day and 
helped prevent starvation for millions of Sudanese, 
almost didn’t happen. For two months in early 1998, 
Khartoum suspended overflight permission for all 
relief agencies. Even today, permission is not guaran¬ 
teed. “We are a little nervous at the beginning of each 
month,” a United Nations security officer admits, 
“because we never know what the flight clearance is 
going to be.” 

Of even greater concern is the issue of slavery. 


The NIF regime permits murahaleen to abduct at will 
the women and children they come across in their 
raids, to be used for their own pleasure and sold as 
chattel slaves. This policy is booty payment to the 
tribal militias who do Khartoum’s dirty work of pil¬ 
laging and ethnic cleansing. Non-governmental orga¬ 
nizations like the Swiss-based Christian Solidarity 
International have energetically raised funds to buy 
the freedom of abducted southerners. A Colorado 
middle school in Rep. Tancredo’s district has raised 
$50,000 for the same purpose. 

Not surprisingly, this practice is controversial. 
UNICEF chief Carol Bellamy has argued that “to pay 
cash for a slave is to encourage a vicious circle,” since 
it is still “trafficking” in human beings. During a dis¬ 
cussion with U.N. officials on this point, Brownback 
says with some annoyance that it misses the point of 
how abhorrent slavery is to criticize people for pur¬ 
chasing the freedom of slaves wherever this is possi¬ 
ble. He says to one U.N. official in Nairobi, “If you 
spent more time criticizing the government of Sudan 
for limiting flights into Bahr el-Ghazal than criticiz¬ 
ing Christian Solidarity International, it would do 
more good.” Christian Solidarity International, the 
most respected of the foreign slave-redeeming organi¬ 
zations, claims that it has freed 5,000 slaves since it 
began the process in 1995. 

Slavery is high on the list of Rep. Payne’s con¬ 
cerns. A veteran of three trips into the forbidden areas 
held by the SPLA, Payne is a driving force behind a 
House resolution that condemns the NIF regime in 
Khartoum “for its genocidal war in southern Sudan, 
support for terrorism, and continued human rights 
violations.” The resolution, which passed 410 to 1 last 
week, urges the White House to provide food directly 
to the SPLA and report every three months on what 
it is doing to end the slavery. Brownback, Payne, and 
Tancredo have requested a meeting with President 
Clinton as soon as possible. 

B rownback would also like the United States to 
provide assistance. In fact, his encounter with 
Sudan’s civil war left him open to military aid to the 
SPLA. Again and again, southern Sudanese officials 
asked him if the administration could provide any 
equipment that might rid them of the Antonovs. 
“This trip has certainly upped the ante for me,” 
Brownback said on returning to Kenya, “and it has 
intensified my desire to push our government more 
than I was contemplating.” 
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Southern Sudanese children, December 18, 1998, preparingfor Christmas 


How far can Washington be pushed? The current 
sanctions regime has a convenient loophole for the 
purchase of gum arabic from Sudan, apparently an 
essential ingredient in some soft drinks and candy. 
Payne would like to end this exemption. Before ethnic 
cleansing and slavery and support for international 
terrorism can end in Sudan, the congressman believes, 
the Khartoum regime itself must come down. 

Non-governmental organizations concentrate sim¬ 
ply on ending the war. World Vision and other groups 
support strengthening the Inter-governmental 
Authority on Development (IGAD), an African com¬ 
mittee formed in 1993. Consisting of representatives 
of Djibouti, Eritrea, Kenya, Somalia, Sudan, Ethiopia, 
and Uganda, IGAD has held several rounds of talks 
between representatives of the SPLA and the NIF 
regime. The NIF has agreed, in theory, to self-deter¬ 
mination for southern Sudan, but no one’s holding his 
breath. 


I n 1992 the NIF formally declared a jihad, or holy 
war, against the inhabitants of the Nuba mountains 
in central southern Sudan. Access to the mountains is 
denied by the Khartoum regime, even for U.N. agen¬ 
cies, but human rights workers say there is clear evi¬ 
dence that genocide is being carried out there. More 
recently, the NIF’s top ideologist, Hassan al-Turabi, 
said flatly that Khartoum urgently needs revenue 


from the south’s oil 
wells. Furthermore, 
the regime has devel¬ 
oped a cooperative ven¬ 
ture in Bentiu with 
Talisman Inc. of Cana¬ 
da, Petronas of Indone¬ 
sia, and a third, Chi¬ 
nese, corporation. 
According to Western 
diplomats and U.N. 
officials, Beijing’s role 
in the Bentiu venture 
includes bringing Chi¬ 
nese prison laborers, or 
victims of the Laogai, 
into Sudan in order to 
have the pipeline up 
and running this sum¬ 
mer. 

“Believe me,” says 
the senior SPLA mili¬ 
tary officer in Yei, Commander Geir, “there is noth¬ 
ing to be achieved in the peace talks. The government 
is saying that it can finish the war because it has oil. 
We are prepared to fight another 30 years.” Adds 
Commander Deng, another top SPLA leader in Yei, 
“If we can overthrow the government of Sudan, we 
know the war will end.” 

That happy eventuality, however, doesn’t seem 
imminent. The NIF has proven deft at exploiting 
weakness in the alliance the SPLA has tried to cobble 
together with the Democratic People’s Alliance, a 
group of northern Arabs who came together shortly 
after the coup of 1989. Bickering within the SPLA has 
also bedeviled efforts at a united front. Washington, 
moreover, squandered whatever leverage it might have 
had with the NIF after its August 1998 cruise missile 
attack on a Khartoum factory. 

And yet, there is much the United States can do: 
provide weapons that the SPLA can use against the 
Antonovs; try to dissuade the Canadians and the Chi¬ 
nese from developing Sudan’s oil resources; and raise 
international awareness of how wicked the Khartoum 
regime really is. Sudan’s neighbors have already 
noticed. The NIF has shown a ready tendency to con¬ 
spire against them, and it is seeking to spread Islamist 
radicalism throughout Africa. Sudan is a place where 
simple actions by the United States could significantly 
help defend the weak against the strong and the forces 
of democracy against tyrants. ♦ 
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T wo things may be said right at 
the outset about Francis Fuku¬ 
yama’s new book, The Great Dis¬ 
ruption. The first is that it is a learned 
and impressive work, ranging easily 
across disciplines, combining fact and 
argument in subtle and unexpected 
ways, in the much-praised manner of 
Fukuyama’s two earlier books, Trust and 
The End of History and the Last Man. The 
second thing to note is that, if you’re of a 
certain cast of mind, it is sure to give 
you the creeps. 

The Great Disruption of the book’s 
title will be familiar to anyone who has 
had occasion to read a newspaper, watch 
TV, or step out of doors in the past thir¬ 
ty years. Conservative polemicists call it, 
in the shorthand that polemicists favor, 
“The Sixties.” What they have in mind 
is the erosion of the old virtues, a 
process that accelerated in that decade 
with sharply rising rates of crime, ille¬ 
gitimacy, cohabitation, and general inci¬ 
vility, along with equally steep declines 
in fertility rates, family formation, and 
public confidence in social and govern¬ 
mental institutions. 

Wised-up critics lampoon this obses¬ 
sion with the 1960s as facile, of course. 
But Fukuyama shows that, as a statisti- 
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cal matter, the 1960s really were The 
Sixties. What’s more, they aren’t over 
yet, although it is the optimistic theme 
of his book that they might at last be 
drawing to a close. 

F ukuyama’s explication of the Great 
Disruption is more thorough than 
that of the garden-variety op-ed colum¬ 
nist. The weakening of common values 
and behavioral norms—the depletion of 
what social scientists call “social capi¬ 
tal”—was not an exclusively American 

FRANCIS FUKUYAMA 

The Great Disruption 
Human Nature and 
the Reconstitution of Social Order 

Free Press, 336 pp., $26 

phenomenon. Something similar hap¬ 
pened at roughly the same time 
throughout the industrialized world. 
And it was not, as the polemicists some¬ 
times seem to think, a consequence of 
Watergate, Vietnam, Woodstock, or any 
of the other cultural markers so dear to 
the solipsistic Baby Boomer. It had to 
do with processes that run deeper in his¬ 
tory and are, luckily, less ideologically 
fraught. 

“Was it just an accident,” Fukuyama 
writes, “that these negative social 
trends, which together reflected weak¬ 
ening social bonds and common values 


holding people together in Western 
societies, occurred just as economies in 
those societies were making the transi¬ 
tion from the industrial to the informa¬ 
tion era?” 

The emphasis on mental, as opposed 
to physical, labor in the new economy 
lessened the value of brawn, downgrad¬ 
ing men’s traditional role as breadwin¬ 
ners and clearing the way for women to 
enter the workforce in unprecedented 
numbers. The invention of the Pill sex¬ 
ually “liberated” women and men (but 
especially men) and undermined one of 
the grounds for forming families. The 
marketplace intensified the culture of 
individualism and subverted the 
authority of communal institutions. In 
Fukuyama’s rendering, the Great Dis¬ 
ruption and the development of the 
postindustrial economy, with its breath¬ 
taking technological advances, are 
impossible to separate. “The two were 
in fact intimately connected,” he writes, 
“and with all of the blessings that flow 
from a more complex, information- 
based economy, certain bad things also 
happened to our social and moral life.” 

F ukuyama doesn’t shrink from the 
judgment that these “bad things”— 
the breakdown in the family, the loss of 
trust in authority—were indeed bad. He 
is not, or does not want to be, a cultural 
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relativist, and the polemicists will be 
greatly reassured by his painstaking 
demonstration that many of the old 
virtues, so badly damaged in the Great 
Disruption, are necessary for the stable 
social order upon which democratic cap¬ 
italism depends. 

And he wants to go farther even than 
this. Those old virtues—he lists, more 
than once, honesty, reciprocity (doing 
unto others), and reliability—are not 
only necessary but in some way 
inevitable: “Human beings are by nature 
social creatures, whose most basic drives 
and instincts lead them to create moral 
rules that bind themselves together into 
communities. They are also by nature 
rational, and their rationality allows 
them to create ways of cooperating with 
one another spontaneously.” (The italics, 
importantly, are his.) 

A ccording to Fukuyama, this natural 
tendency of human beings to right 
themselves after a period of social 
upheaval explains why we are seeing, in 
the 1990s, a reversal of many of the Great 
Disruption’s disastrous trends, with 
crime plummeting, divorce rates falling, 
and illegitimacy leveling off. “There is, 
moreover, plenty of anecdotal evidence 
that more conservative social norms 
have made a comeback, and that the 
more extreme forms of individualism 
have fallen out of favor.” 

The society that emerges from this 
process of “renorming” will likely not 
resemble the Ozzie and Harriet day¬ 
dream that traditionalists are alleged to 
fancy, but neither will it be the amoral 
chaos they fear. Kinship ties will be 
weaker, sexual mores looser, the labor 
market more fluid than the Nelson fami¬ 
ly would remember from the 1950s. But 
it will still be a place where social behav¬ 
ior is rewarded and anti-social behavior 
discouraged—because that’s the way 
societies are: 

Modern postindustrial capitalist econ¬ 
omies will generate a continuing 
demand for social capital. In the long 
run, they should also be able to supply 
sufficient quantities of social capital to 
keep up with the demand as well. We 
can be reasonably confident about this 
because we know that private agents 
seeking their own selfish ends will tend 
to produce social capital and the virtues 
associated with it. 


The Great Disruption is thus, on its 
own terms, an optimistic book, and it is 
pleasing to encounter a conservative 
social critic who does not believe that 
America is, in fact, going to hell on a 
rollercoaster. Fukuyama’s argument is 
subtle and lucid and wide ranging. It will 
doubtless serve as a model for many 
future discussions of the way we live 
now, and how it is that we go about 
undoing the damage done in the Great 
Disruption—“reconstituting the social 
order,” to use Fukuyama’s grander 
phrase. That’s why it’s an important 
book, and why it may give you the 
creeps. 

As a social critic, Fukuyama wants to 
draw large conclusions about the nature 



of human beings—about how they 
behave with one another, and why they 
behave the way they do. A task so grand 
as reconstituting the social order 
demands nothing less. 

Where earlier theorists might have 
turned to reason or revelation, however, 
Fukuyama turns to science. Specifically, 
he fortifies his thesis with “a tremendous 
amount of recent research coming out of 
the life sciences, in fields as diverse as 
neurophysiology, behavior genetics, evo¬ 
lutionary biology, and ethology, as well as 
biologically informed approaches to psy¬ 
chology and anthropology.” This re¬ 
search is, as he writes, “one of the most 


interesting and important intellectual 
developments of our time.” 

It is certainly the most unavoidable. 
The new science is the reasoning of first 
resort these days for philosophers, sociol¬ 
ogists, journalists, television medical 
doctors, newspaper advice columnists, 
and all other deep thinkers who would 
seek to explain the mysteries of human 
behavior. As recently as two years ago, in 
Commentary magazine, Fukuyama was 
writing that “in most academic treat¬ 
ments of society and politics, today’s bio¬ 
logical advances are considered virtually 
out of bounds for discussion.” This is no 
longer true, in either academia or the 
popular press. Examples fall in the lap 
almost every day. If you opened up 
Newsweek after the Columbine shoot¬ 
ings, you were treated to brain scans of a 
typical sixteen-year-old—this by way of 
locating the killers’ motivation in their 
Cingulate Gyrus and Prefrontal Cortex. I 
recently came across the book Luxury 
Fever , by the Cornell economist Robert 
H. Frank, linking a person’s political 
views to the levels of the neurotransmit¬ 
ter serotonin in the brain. 

For the most part, these treatments of 
the new science are superficial and silly. 
Fukuyama’s is of a higher order. But he 
too, in drafting his argument, wants to 
draw on the new science when it suits his 
purposes, and abandon it when its conse¬ 
quences are inconvenient. The new sci¬ 
ence is rigidly deterministic; Fukuyama 
does not want to be thought a determin- 
ist. It is materialistic to its core; Fukuya¬ 
ma shys from materialism. But his 
maneuvering is not sustainable on the 
terms that the new science demands. 

I t’s worth taking a moment to examine 
the worldview of the new science—for 
it is a worldview—more thoroughly than 
Fukuyama does in The Great Disruption. 
The attractions of the new science are 
undeniable. Much of it has shown enor¬ 
mous utility, as in, for example, the treat¬ 
ment of aberrant behavior through drugs 
targeted to specific regions and chemi¬ 
cals of the brain. These demonstrable 
successes have been mostly limited to 
specific physiological outcomes, such as 
the control of schizophrenia. But the 
theorists of the new science, and indeed 
many of its practitioners, are far more 
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ambitious. They see in it the means for 
explaining human behavior in all its 
aspects, finding a genetic basis for every¬ 
thing from a mother’s love to our capaci¬ 
ty to enjoy music. There is no human 
experience, by the light of the new sci¬ 
ence, that cannot be reduced to a physio¬ 
logical process. 

W ith its ubiquitous popularity, the 
new science has become the reign¬ 
ing myth at the century’s end. I use the 
term myth in the academic sense, with¬ 
out reference necessarily to its truth or 
falsehood, but merely to denote a com¬ 
prehensive story that can account for 
simply everything. At the heart of the 
new scientific myth is the “selfish gene,” 
a coinage of the British writer Richard 
Dawkins in his vastly influential 1976 
book of that name. Dawkins’s belief was 
that “the genes created us, body and 
mind,” and that, further, it was the goal 
of genes to replicate and disperse them¬ 
selves as widely as possible. To this end, 
they have adapted themselves over the 
eons to various conditions of life, 
through a process of natural selection. 
The human organism, in this now-popu- 
lar view, is thus the means whereby one 
set of genes interacts to pass itself on to 
another generation. 

Dawkins’s theory has great explana¬ 
tory power. It explains why human 
beings are self-interested, yet capable of 
love: A mother adores her child because 
it contains her genes. The theory of the 
selfish gene is finally untestable, but 
among the new scientists it is now 
accepted as fact, an essential premise for 
their speculations. 

This is the way a myth works: It 
accounts for everything while simultane¬ 
ously denying whatever it cannot 
account for. All myths are question-beg¬ 
ging in this sense; they contain their 
conclusions in their premises. I men¬ 
tioned that the new science is fiercely, 
uncompromisingly materialistic. There’s 
nothing new in that, of course: Science 
investigates material processes, and 
explains them in material terms. The 
enthusiasts for the new, comprehensive 
materialist myth, however, don’t stop 
there. They want to make a quasi-meta- 
physical claim. Because the new science 
uncovers only materialistic processes. 


materialistic processes are all that there 
is: What materialism cannot explain, 
cannot exist. QED. 

This leads the enthusiasts to conclu¬ 
sions that are, to put it kindly, counterin¬ 
tuitive. Perhaps the most startling asser¬ 
tion has to do with the very nature of the 
human being. Each of us, it’s safe to say. 


has an experience of himself as an 
autonomous entity, reliant on, maybe 
even dependent upon, his body, but nev¬ 
ertheless having an existence somehow 
detached from it. It’s what we mean 
when we use the pronoun “I.” 

But it is the premise, and conclusion, 
of the new science that the self, experi- 
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enced in this way, doesn’t exist. Any 
intuition to the contrary is merely an 
illusion—a trick played by our genes as a 
survival strategy: An organism with a 
sense of self is more likely to preserve 
and pass on its genes. The more philo¬ 
sophically rigorous of the enthusiasts can 
be quite pitiless on the point. The bio¬ 
chemist Francis Crick, who with James 
D. Watson discovered the structure of 
DNA, recently published a manifesto of 
the new science called “The Astonishing 
Hypothesis.” 

A s it happens, he does not consider 
his hypothesis to be at all hypotheti¬ 
cal: “‘The Astonishing Hypothesis’ is 
that ‘You,’ your joys and your sorrows, 
your memories and your ambitions, your 
sense of personal identity and free will, 
are in fact no more than the behavior of a 
vast assembly of nerve cells and their 
associated molecules.” And again: “We 
need to state the idea in stronger terms. 
The scientific belief is that our minds— 
the behavior of our brains—can be 
explained by the interactions of nerve 
cells (and other cells) and the molecules 
associated with them. This is to most 
people a really surprising concept.” 

It is indeed. For starters, “the scientif¬ 
ic belief” runs counter to the most ele¬ 
mental belief every person has about 
himself—not to mention about his wife, 
his children, even his worst enemy. (Is it 
unfair to ask whether Crick really 
believes his own children are nothing 
more than “a vast assembly of nerve cells 
and their associated molecules”?) 
Beyond this, however, the “scientific 
belief” would also appear to be corrosive 
of any notion of free will, personal 
responsibility, or universal morality. 

It is at this point that some enthusi¬ 
asts for the new science get skittish and 
exercise a rhetorical sleight of hand. The 
neurologist Antonio Damasio, for exam¬ 
ple, is typical in this regard. Fukuyama 
draws substantially on parts of Dama- 
sio’s much-praised 1994 book, Descartes’ 
Error. Descartes’s error, of course, was 
his belief in an independent self, and 
Damasio shows that in the new science 
there is no need and no room for it. 
Strangely, however, Damasio goes on to 
lament “the inherent tragedy of con¬ 
scious existence,” but never addresses 


the unavoidable question: If there is no 
self to suffer and die, whence the 
tragedy? Others, like the evolutionary 
psychologist Steven Pinker, are more 
straightforward, or more candid. In his 
1997 bestseller. How the Mind Works, he 
proposes that in our everyday lives we 
should play an elaborate game of “as if,” 
behaving as if we were beings possessing 
free will, even though the smarter 
among us know we aren’t. 

“Ethical theory,” Pinker writes, 
“requires idealizations like free, sentient, 
rational, equivalent agents whose behav¬ 
ior is uncaused, and its conclusions can 
be sound and useful even though the 
world, as seen by science, does not really 
have uncaused events.... A human 
being is simultaneously a machine and a 
sentient free agent, depending on the 
purpose of the discussion.” 

Which is to say that, in the view of the 
new science, morality is based on a pre- 
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tense—on believing, provisionally, some¬ 
thing science tells us is untrue: namely 
that human beings are autonomous 
selves, with an independent existence, 
rather than a collection of fired-up nerve 
cells. How long a morality based on such 
delusions can endure, or how many 
adherents it can draw, is unclear. 

I t is important to note that Fukuyama, 
in The Great Disruption, leaves these 
quasi-metaphysical issues untouched. 
Like many popularizers of the new sci¬ 
ence, he declines to explore its premises 
or follow it to its conclusions. He is 
attracted to it, as many conservatives are, 
because it posits something akin to a uni¬ 
versal and intractable human nature. 

Thinkers on the left, beginning at 
least with Rousseau and continuing 
through to Franz Boas and Margaret 
Mead, have denied that human nature so 
defined actually exists, of course. This 


makes it all the more gratifying for con¬ 
servatives when science shows that the 
human organism is fashioned by natural 
selection and genetics to behave in cer¬ 
tain ways. Conservatives have always had 
an intellectual inferiority complex in 
these matters. In asserting that human 
nature was fixed, that human beings 
were not perfectible nor even particular¬ 
ly elastic, they have traditionally relied 
on a myth of their own: the elaborate 
architecture of natural law, with all its 
attendant embarrassments—God, the 
metaphysical soul, and so on. But now 
scientists—the fellows in lab coats, not 
the clerics in the funny turned-around 
collars—are confirming that human 
nature is real. 

Y et it’s hard to see, from the philistine 
perspective of a layman, what all the 
fuss is about. The human nature that the 
new science ascribes to the human 
organism seems rather banal, or in any 
case self-evident. Men, the new science 
tells us, are different from women. They 
are less sexually selective, more preoccu¬ 
pied with status. Human beings are at 
once social and self-interested; they will 
form groups, in other words, when it is 
in their interest to do so, and it nearly 
always is. Some people will be more 
sociable than others, some more self- 
interested. All human beings are predis¬ 
posed to using reason, language, and 
other symbols. The family is formed as 
an efficient means of protecting and nur¬ 
turing children. The bond between 
mother and child is uniquely strong. Et 
cetera. 

As Fukuyama notes, there is little 
here that Aristotle didn’t tell us—noth¬ 
ing, indeed, that the average person 
can’t glean from everyday experience. 
Only an intellectual, to paraphrase 
Orwell, would be silly enough to deny 
these human predispositions. Yet deny 
them our intellectuals have, in the social 
sciences and elsewhere, for much of this 
century, and their denial has formed an 
intellectual justification for the Great 
Disruption. Fukuyama is right: The 
rediscovery of human nature is the great 
intellectual development of our era, and 
it is particularly crucial as we undertake 
the “reconstitution of the social order.” 
Just as crucial, however, is the question 
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of under what set of assumptions— 
under what myth—the reconstitution 
takes place. 

In his book, Fukuyama demonstrates 
often, and inadvertently, that much of 
the new science is indeed a myth—a 
speculative theory, conjured up to 
explain certain phenomena, which is 
finally untestable and hence unscientific. 
He makes much use of evolutionary psy¬ 
chology, for example, which operates on 
the outer frontiers of the new science. 

Evolutionary psychology seeks to 
explain psychological behavior by means 
of Darwinian natural selection. Its 
inherent problems are obvious. The the¬ 
ory of evolution rests in large part on the 
fossil record, against which portions of 
the theory can be tested. But there can 
be no fossil record of psychological phe¬ 
nomena. So the evolutionary psycholo¬ 
gists extrapolate instead from the 
research of neurophysiologists, who 
track the physical operation of the brain, 
from the findings of ethnographers, who 
study primitive tribes that might resem¬ 
ble our evolutionary ancestors, and from 
data collected by primatologists, who 
study chimps as a window into human 
behavior. 

T hough wobbly as a scientific disci¬ 
pline, evolutionary psychology is 
essential to the materialistic myth of the 
new science. For human beings often 
behave irrationally. They will do things 
that evolutionary theory tells us are con¬ 
trary to the best interests of their selfish 
genes. Altruism is an instance of this; the 
urgings of conscience are another. Evolu¬ 
tionary psychology enables the new sci¬ 
entists to account for such aberrations 
without recourse to non-material pro¬ 
cesses—say, to an independently operat¬ 
ing self. It does this by assuming that 
natural selection has designed the brain 
as a series of modules, which function 
according to conflicting evolutionary 
purposes. The modules war with each 
other, and the outcome of their calcula¬ 
tions may be a behavior that is, as the 
evolutionists say, non-optimal. 

This theory of evolved modularity is 
untestable. But it has the virtue of pre¬ 
serving the closed system of the material¬ 
ist myth. Here is where Fukuyama cites 
Damasio’s Descartes’ Error. His discus- 
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sion is worth quoting at length, for it 
gives a flavor of how the reasoning 
works: 

Damasio argues that the brain creates 
numerous somatic markers—feelings 
of emotional attraction or repulsion 
that help the brain do its calculating by 
short-circuiting many of the possible 
choices that lie before it. When a 
thought process reaches a somatic 
marker, it stops calculating and makes 
a decision. He gives the example of a 
business owner who is trying to decide 
whether to do business with the arch¬ 
enemy of his best friend. A purely 
rational-choice approach to the prob¬ 
lem will necessitate an extremely com¬ 
plex calculation of what economists call 
“expected value” of the business he 
thinks he will do with the client but 
also the costs to his friendship. There 
are also a large number of possible stra¬ 
tegies he can follow, for example, trying 
to hide the new relationship from his 
friend or getting the friend’s approval 
in advance. Somatic markers make the 
decision significantly easier by attach¬ 
ing emotional responses to certain out¬ 
comes and foreclosing further rational 
consideration of the alternative, for 
example, when the businessman imag¬ 
ines the look on his best friend’s face 
when told about the new client. 

Thus does the new science account 
for an act of altruism and conscience. 
The theory of the somatic marker is elab¬ 
orate, elegant, and absolutely unverifi- 
able. We are far from science here, as sci¬ 
ence is commonly understood; far from 
the business of testable hypothesis and 
provable fact. We are in the realm of sto¬ 
ry-telling and myth-making. 

O f course, there is another way to 
account for the proddings of con¬ 
science, an older myth of free will. The 
average fellow might be excused for pre¬ 
ferring the older myth, if only because it 
does not, like the myth of the new sci¬ 
ence, entail the austere premises of mate¬ 
rialism or require the denial of a non¬ 
material self, acting according to con¬ 
science. 

Fukuyama, however, wants it both 
ways: to enjoy the extravagant, intellec¬ 
tually amusing theories of the new sci¬ 
ence and yet to avoid its materialist and 
deterministic conclusions. He tries 
mightily to allow room for the old idea of 
free will—of human beings acting in 
ways beyond those programmed by our 
genes. “No respectable biologist,” he 


writes, “would deny that culture is 
important and often exercises an influ¬ 
ence that can overwhelm natural 
instincts and drives.... What the new 
biology suggests to sensible observers is 
not biological determinism, but rather a 
more balanced view of the interplay of 
nature and nurture in the shaping of 
human behavior.” 

You can understand why Fukuyama 
wants to make this claim. Unfortunately, 
it isn’t true. By the logic of the new sci¬ 
ence, culture is merely a genetic artifact; 
scientists will someday be able to explain 
it in genetic terms, just as they now 
believe they can explain a mother’s love 
in genetic terms. 

With sufficient knowledge of the 
unimaginably complex but ultimately 
finite set of inputs offered by natural se¬ 
lection and genetics over many millions 
of years, one could account for all culture 
as a purely materialistic process—genes 
scheming to replicate themselves. When 
we pretend otherwise, we are merely 
playing another game of “as if.” To call 
culture an interplay between nature and 
nurture is only another reflection of our 


imperfect understanding. Like “self” or 
“free will,” “nurture” is a provisional 
word: something pasted over a material¬ 
istic process whose intricacies are not 
yet apparent but will be, as science 
progresses. 

A t every step of Fukuyama’s analysis, 
similar problems arise, none of 
them acknowledged by him. I’ll close 
with one last example, about Aristotle’s 
claim that man is an inherently political 
animal: “By nature,” Fukuyama writes, 
human beings “organize themselves into 
not just families and tribes, but higher- 
level groups, and are capable of the moral 
virtues necessary to sustain such com¬ 
munities. To this, contemporary evolu¬ 
tionary biology would wholeheartedly 
agree.” 

Not so, alas. By using the term 
“moral virtues” Fukuyama smuggles 
the lexicon of the old, non-materialist 
myth into the materialistic scheme of 
evolutionary biology, which has no 
place for it. The evolutionary biologist 
would put the proposition more blood- 
lessly: “Men are conditioned by genes 
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and natural selection to behave in ways 
that sustain communities.” Whether 
that behavior is moral, whether it signi¬ 
fies virtue, is a judgment that the new 
science, and materialism in general, 
cannot make. 

H ow then are we to make such judg¬ 
ments, as we go about the business 
of reconstituting the social order? It 
would be nice to have a morality based 
on something more enduring than “as 
if.” But the understanding that Fukuya¬ 
ma and his fellow enthusiasts urge upon 
us is uniquely impoverished for the 
essential task. 

This alone is enough to make us ques¬ 
tion the extravagant claims made on 


J ean-Auguste-Dominique Ingres (1780- 
1867) is generally regarded as one of 
the great realist portrait painters of all 
time, and his greatness is confirmed by 
Portraits by Ingres: Image of an Epoch , a 
collection of more than 150 works show¬ 
ing at the National Gallery in Washing¬ 
ton through August 22 and at the Metro¬ 
politan Museum in New York from 
October 5 to January 2. 

This magnificent exhibition also un¬ 
derscores two historical ironies. For 
years, especially during his first long stay 
in Italy (from 1806 to 1820 in Rome and 
from 1820 to 1824 in Florence), Ingres 
made his living chiefly through por¬ 
traits: lavish oils of the rich and political¬ 
ly powerful, and fastidious graphite 
drawings of importunate travelers, 
friends, and acquaintances (Liszt, Pa¬ 
ganini, the composer Gounod). He lav¬ 
ished extraordinary care on these works, 
particularly the oils. “For the last nine 
days,” the Vicomtesse d’Haussonville 
wrote about her famous 1845 portrait, 
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behalf of the new science—claims about 
the essence of man—which go far 
beyond the traditional uses to which sci¬ 
ence has been put. The old myth of nat¬ 
ural law had a means for making moral 
judgments, of course. But it took as fun¬ 
damental the very concepts that the new 
science wants to render meaningless— 
that human beings are endowed with 
souls, for example. We might, as we pick 
our way through the wreckage of the 
Great Disruption, want to begin at the 
beginning, by asserting another of those 
propositions that the new science denies, 
even though everyone else knows it to be 
true: “I think, therefore I am.” 

Where do you suppose that would 
lead us? ♦ 


“Ingres has been painting on one of the 
hands.” Note the “on”: nine days not for 
the hand, but for part of the hand. 

Today these pictures, along with his 
nudes, are Ingres’s most cherished work. 
Nevertheless, following the fashion of 
his time, Ingres tended to deprecate his 
portraits in relation to his history paint¬ 
ings and religious allegories. Portraits, he 
wrote in 1826, were “a considerable 
waste of time.” Like John Singer Sar¬ 
gent—“No more mugs!” Sargent 
exclaimed at one point—Ingres bristled 
at the thought that he might be consid¬ 
ered a mere tracer of likenesses. 

But in the case of Ingres, there was 
nothing “mere” about it. In his best pic¬ 
tures, Ingres’s astonishing ability to 
reproduce what he saw transformed 
while it portrayed. It is easy to be bowled 
over by the super-realistic aura of 
Ingres’s portraits. He carefully effaced 
reminders of the painter’s presence in 
the canvas. He described the practice of 
allowing brushstrokes to remain visible 
on the canvas as “an abuse in 
execution_In place of the object rep¬ 

resented, it shows the procedure.” 


But this new exhibition of portraits 
reminds us, in its second irony, how arti¬ 
ficial the aura of realism can be. Ingres 
produced paintings that combine inex¬ 
haustible attention to detail with breath¬ 
taking departures from anatomical accu¬ 
racy. It is a measure of his skill that we 
remember the focusing details but sub¬ 
merge the departures in a recollection of 
richness. 

The overall effect is what we might 
call an aroma of visual exactness. In this 
sense, Ingres’s feat was less to create the 
illusion of verisimilitude than to deploy 
the pictorial rhetoric of realism to create 
the illusion of the illusion of verisimili¬ 
tude. Ingres achieved the effect of reality 
by skillfully—if, as I believe, inadver¬ 
tently—violating the canons of realism. 

T here is no doubt that Ingres was an 
artistic prodigy. His earliest known 
drawing, a copy of a cast of an antique 
head, is signed “My first drawing, Ingres, 
1789.” Is it possible that this deft, expert¬ 
ly modeled likeness was dashed off by a 
nine-year-old? Ingres specialized in such 
moderately boastful signatures. Which is 
the more remarkable: that dazzling 
debut or the supremely confident self- 
portrait painted in 1858 and proudly 
inscribed “Painted by himself, age seven¬ 
ty-eight”? (The self-portrait he painted a 
few years later, in 1865, is even more 
remarkable.) 

Ingres, the oldest of seven children, 
was singled out early on by his father, 
Jean-Marie-Joseph—an artist of modest 
accomplishment in Montauban in the 
south of France—for special treatment 
on account of his talent. (An affectionate 
portrait of Ingres pere is included in the 
exhibition and reveals a noticeable fami¬ 
ly resemblance, though Joseph displays a 
softer, less determined, less craggy coun¬ 
tenance than his famous son.) 

From 1791 to 1797, Ingres studied 
painting in Toulouse (where his father 
had gone to teach). He also studied the 
violin, and soon became proficient 
enough to perform with the Toulouse 
orchestra. In August 1796, he moved to 
Paris to study with the great neoclassical 
painter Jacques-Louis David. Already 
Ingres’s eccentricity was competing with 
his passion for visual fidelity. David 
encouraged his young student, but noted 
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that he displayed “a tendency toward 
exaggeration in his studies.” As Ingres 
developed, this tendency settled into a 
habit. “Exaggeration,” the critic Charles 
Blanc observed, “was the distinctive trait 
of his character and mind.” 

B y the time Charles Baudelaire began 
writing about Ingres—first in the 
1840s, then at length when there was a 
retrospective of Ingres’s work at the 
Exposition Universelle in 1855—he not¬ 
ed that “strangeness is not among the 
least charms of his genius.” Baudelaire 
even spoke of a certain “freakishness” in 
Ingres’s art, dilating particularly, as 
many critics have done, on Ingres’s 
anatomical distortions: an “egregious 
leg,” “a navel which has strayed in the 
direction of the ribs, or a breast which 
points too much towards the armpit.” 

What is remarkable is that Ingres’s 
reputation as a realist should survive, 
indeed thrive upon, such manifold dis¬ 
tortions. No woman shaped like Ingres’s 
famously elongated Odalisques (a chiro¬ 
practor’s nightmare) would be accounted 
beautiful in life; yet those paintings have 
emerged as archetypes of feminine sen¬ 
suousness on canvas. 

Ingres longed to dispense with the 
“neo” in neoclassical. Although he 
absorbed a great deal from his teacher, 
his ideal was not the didactic heroism 
preached by David, but the more supple 
variety exemplified by Raphael. A com¬ 
parison of a truly bizarre picture like 
Ingres’s Jupiter and Thetis (1811) with 
something like Raphael’s School of Athens 
(1511) suggests the distance he would 
have had to traverse to attain his ideal. 

It is not surprising that Ingres han¬ 
kered after classicism with an intensity 
that can justly be called Romantic. 
Ingres called his great antipode Eugene 
Delacroix (1798-1863) an “apostle of 
ugliness,” and the younger painter har¬ 
bored similar feelings about Ingres. But 
just as Delacroix turned out to have been 
far more classical in his sensibility than 
his detractors would admit or his less 
critical admirers acknowledge, so Ingres 
turned out to be far more subjective and 
given to idealization than his profession 
of naturalism seemed to allow. As Walter 
Pach observed in his sensitive 1939 book 
on Ingres, Delacroix’s painting. 


with all its flame and smoke, soon 
makes us aware that it is informed with 
classical measure and balance; and in 
the same way, that which seemed at 
first the antique limpidity of Ingres 
reveals... a new and truer character. It 
becomes a thing of unsuspected depths, 
and so partakes of that adventure ... 
which we call Romantic. 



Still, few things irritated Ingres more 
than the charge—or, as it often hap¬ 
pened, the commendation—that he “ide¬ 
alized” his sitters. “I copied him in the 
most servile way,” Ingres exclaimed in 
exasperation when a friend innocently 
admired the way he had “embellished” a 
model. “I don’t idealize.” 


If idealization requires intention, per¬ 
haps not. Yet anyone familiar with 
Ingres’s art can well understand why 
Baudelaire should casually assure his 
readers that Ingres “holds that nature 
ought to be corrected and improved.” 
For Ingres, the passion for fidelity 
required such corrections and improve¬ 
ments—which, being undertaken in the 
name of nature, had to be accounted rev¬ 
elations. “Let us seek to please,” Ingres 
said, “so that we may better impose the 
true. It is not with vinegar that one 
catches flies, it is with honey and sugar.” 
Doubtless it would be impertinent to 
remark on the fact that flies come into 
the equation at all. 

I ngres’s prodigious talent assured an 
early triumph. In 1800, he shared sec¬ 
ond place in the Prix de Rome competi¬ 
tion; in 1801, he won it (though his trip 
to Italy was postponed until 1806 
because of the parlous state of the French 
government’s finances). Nevertheless, 
Ingres’s Salon entries began attracting as 
much opprobrium as adulation. As he 
departed further and further from the 
strictures of Davidian neoclassicism— 
with its prescribed palette and conven¬ 
tions of modeling and shading figures— 
he found himself increasingly out of crit¬ 
ical favor. The criticism grew so hostile 
that Ingres eventually swore he would 
never participate in another Salon, a vow 
he kept until 1855. 

Ingres’s first serious setback came in 
1806, shortly after he had arrived in 
Rome. Among the paintings he sent to 
the Salon that year was Madame Philibert 
Riviere. It is a splendid work, simultane¬ 
ously luscious and taut. Yet one can 
understand why critics, brought up on 
David, would castigate it as “primitive” 
and “Gothic.” It represents the very 
antithesis of Davidian drama and ideal¬ 
ized historical reenactment. 

The exhibition catalogue describes 
the sumptuously clad Madame Riviere as 
“frozen in time”: “like a butterfly 
pressed under glass, she remains immo¬ 
bile in her airless shallow space.” Ingres 
presents the elegant society lady in icon¬ 
ic, enameled stasis. He has arranged the 
image in an exquisitely balanced arcing 
diagonal within the oval canvas, but only 
at the cost of elongating Madame Riv- 
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Ingres’s Portrait ofLouis-Frangois Bertin (1832). 

Opposite page: Vicomtesse d’Haussonville (1845) and the 1804 Selt-Portrait. 


iere’s right arm fantastically (indeed, her 
right hand could belong to someone 
else). The opulent cashmere shawl is 
painted with dazzling authority, yet its 
every fold seems arrested: not so much 
flowing as having flowed. In this paint¬ 
ing, the third dimension, the dimension 
that action and history require, is dis¬ 
tilled to a mirror image of itself. What it 
offers is delectation, not edification: a 
pleasure, not a moral. 

I t is not at all clear that Ingres would 
have approved of this. He believed 
that his passion for beauty was continu¬ 
ous with his “classicism,” advocacy of 
nature with his insistence on truth. In 
many of his best pictures, however—and 
especially his pictures featuring 
women—Ingres achieves his most strik¬ 
ing effects by disjunction. He embeds 
souvenirs of reality in a context stripped 
of contingency. His anatomical distor¬ 
tions and selective use of shadow and 
modeling compress the space in his pic¬ 
tures by several atmospheres. Even his 
famous use of mirrors to reflect the neck 
and back of his subjects—in the portrait 
of the Vicomtesse d’Haussonville, for exam¬ 
ple, the luxurious portrait of Madame de 
Senonnes (1814), or the late tour de force 
Madame Moitessier Seated (1856)—has a 
tendency to push the picture in on itself. 
It is in this sense that Ingres may be said 
to “idealize” his subjects. He does not 
flatter them (as, say, Sargent flattered his 
sitters); he exempts them from change. 

The German art historian Wilhelm 
Worringer, in his classic 1908 mono¬ 
graph Abstraction and Empathy, conjec¬ 
tured that the “urge to abstraction” in art 
was tied to “the possibility of taking the 
individual thing of the external world 
out of its arbitrariness and seeming for¬ 
tuitousness, of eternalizing it by approxi¬ 
mation to abstract forms and, in this 
manner, of finding a point of tranquillity 
and a refuge from appearances.” 

For the visual artist, Worringer wrote, 
this refuge was to be sought above all in 
the “strict suppression of the representa¬ 
tion of space.” It would be absurd to call 
Ingres an abstract artist. But cutting 
across his extravagant realism is a bold 
spatial astringency. The anatomical 
grotesquerie that cohabits with Ingres’s 
realism is one effect of that compression 


of space. The iconic, static quality that 
many of his pictures possess—and that 
distinguishes them so thoroughly from 
Delacroix’s paintings—is another. If, as 
the catalogue noted, Madame Riviere 
appears “frozen in time,” the same could 
be said of many of Ingres’s figures— 
though “frozen out of time” might be a 
better way of putting it. 

This impulse to stasis and compres¬ 
sion is not present in all of Ingres’s art, or 
even in all of his best. It is absent, for 
example, from the beautiful if somewhat 
sketchy 1814 portrait of his beloved first 
wife, to whom he proposed by letter at 
the suggestion of friends before ever hav¬ 
ing laid eyes on her and with whom he 
lived in great happiness until her death 
from blood poisoning in 1849. And it is 
equally absent from one of Ingres’s great¬ 
est masterpieces, his 1832 portrait of the 
newspaper magnate Louis-Francois 
Bertin. Idealization was undone by affec¬ 
tion and intimacy in the first case, per¬ 
haps by visceral respect in the second 
(not for nothing did Manet refer to 
Ingres’s picture of Bertin as “the Buddha 
of the bourgeoisie”). 

But the allergy to unfettered space 
that one senses in much of Ingres’s art is 


one of the things that makes him as 
much a proto-modernist as an arch-acad¬ 
emician. It is also one of the things that 
made him such a supple resource for lat¬ 
er artists from Puvis de Chavannes and 
Degas to Seurat and Picasso, all of whom 
recorded their debt to Ingres in their 
work even when they neglected to men¬ 
tion it aloud. 

I n his famous epigram “Le dessin c’est la 
probite de Vart ”—“Drawing is the 
integrity of art”—Ingres did not mean 
by “drawing” simply reproducing con¬ 
tours. “Drawing,” he insisted, “is also 
expression, the inner form, the plane, 
modeling. See what remains after that.” 

It might be said that Delacroix 
showed what remained: shimmering col¬ 
or and an electric sense of movement, for 
starters. 

But Portraits by Ingres: Image of an 
Epoch is a once-in-a-lifetime exhibition. 
Among other things, it reminds us that 
character reveals itself not only in action 
but also in the beckoning tranquility 
that blossoms where action ends and 
what Ingres calls “the inner form” of the 
subject appears in gorgeous if arrested 
purity. ♦ 
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